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REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 


TO THE NATIONAL CONVENTION 
By Margaret S. Morriss 


HE report of the General Director of 
Tithe American Association of Uni- 
versity Women contains a detailed and 
explicit account of the varied accomplish- 
ments of the Association during the past 
biennium. The report of the President of 
the Association, as I conceive it, should 
not only tell what she herself has been 
doing, but should give a sort of over-view 
of general emphases and trends of the 
organization as she has seen them de- 
velop. 

As I look back on the past two years, 
and perhaps on the whole period of my 
administration, it seems to me that my 
personal contribution to the work of the 
Association, if I have made any con- 
tribution — and all of us who closely 
touch the Association inevitably do con- 
tribute to its work — has lain in the 
direction of friendly interpretation of the 
different parts of the Association to each 
other. 

I have not been able to go to half as 
many branches or state or sectional meet- 
ings as I have wished; but again this 
biennium, as last, I have made one long 
trip, to the Southwest this time, and 
several shorter visits. Everywhere I have 
been asked, as a national officer, to talk 
about the national Association as a 
whole, the quality of its leadership in the 
wide-flung and many-sided phases of its 
educational work, its principal emphases 
in this time of national emergency, the 
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explanation of various actions taken from 
time to time by the Board of Directors — 
in other words to comment to the field on 
the whole plan and program of the Asso- 
ciation. And on the other hand, it has 
been invaluable to me to be able to come 
back to Board or committee meetings 
with information gathered from you all, 
— ‘‘But they don’t feel that way in 
Texas,’ or ‘I have heard a most interest- 
ing point of view about our fellowships 
program in Ohio,’ or ‘‘Do you know 
that a branch in South Carolina started a 
full-time recreation project in two box 
cars?”’ 

I am sorry that I have not been in every 
section so that I could report all local 
points of view. Nevertheless, wherever I 
have gone it has been a high privilege to 
share in the friendly fellowship of our 
members, and also to have an oppor- 
tunity to express, in sometimes isolated 
groups or branches, my own sense of the 
dynamic and wide-reaching power to be 
found in our Association. 


So much for what the President has been 
doing, in addition to attending meetings 
and working with the Headquarters’ 
staff. What now have been her chief 
impressions of recent trends in the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women as 
she travels to its meetings or works in its 
many and varied activities? 

The Association is tremendously alive 
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and vigorous. It is growing at an almost 
frightening rate, about four thousand new 
members a year. Of course, that is not so 
many if one thinks, for example, of all the 
college seniors who will receive degrees 
this year and be eligible for membership, 
but it is a big annual increase in any 
organization. The growth, I think, has 
been most marked in this part of the 
country. I wonder if it may not be, per- 
haps, because separate alumnae groups do 
not exist, as such, in the big coeduca- 
tional universities, and the A.A.U.W. is 
proving to be one of the best outlets for 
the leadership of college women in many 
places. 

In any case, the growth everywhere is 
certainly an indication that the particular 
contribution we have to make, our con- 
tinuing concern with all phases of edu- 
cation and with practical educational 
work, interests large numbers of college 
women. It isa challenge to us to strengthen 
our purpose and our program so that the 
increase in numbers will mean not only 
growth in quantity, but will make it 
certain that in each community where we 
have a branch there will be a vital, for- 
ward-looking, well-informed group of 
women who are working to ascertain 
their facts and to act wisely on the basis 
of the knowledge they have gained. 


I THINK perhaps there is developing in our 
membership a growing interest in proj- 
ects, an emphasis on action to be taken 
by the branches. This tendency is in- 
evitable as we grow older and as we put 
to work the experience and knowledge we 
have gained through our study programs, 
but we must be careful that it shall not be 
over-emphasized. There is still danger, 
and always will be, that our zeal should 
make us wish to take action on new proj- 
ects without the thoughtful study which 
should precede it. Each branch must 
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meet emergencies as they come, and they 
are certain, in the next few years, to come 
thick and fast. But even the present crisis 
must be met on the basis of past study; 
that is, the A.A.U.W. must act only 
where it has already gained a real under- 
standing of the social and educational 
problems which lie back of what is hap- 
pening so quickly. 

Moreover, the educational process 
within the membership must itself con- 
tinue to be the major emphasis of the 
whole organization. I still think, as | 
said to you at the last convention, that if 
I were asked to describe the Association 
in only one phase of its work I should say, 
“The A.A.U.W. is primarily a vast adult 
education organization, one of whose 
main and unceasing purposes is the con- 
tinuing education of its own members.”’ 
It seems to me that this one fact is really 
the rock on which we are built and it 
should never be forgotten, no matter 
what the pressure of events. 


Evenrs have, indeed, pressed hardly 
upon us since our last convention. The 
past two years have been fateful ones for 
the whole world, and our smaller world 
has shared the impact of these terrible 
events, so that a shift in the emphasis of 
our international work has inevitably 
become one of the most marked trends of 
the present biennium. Who would have 
thought at Denver that the whole world 
could so quickly disintegrate? Who would 
have thought it even at the International 
Federation Conference in Stockholm? It 
was after the war began that Dean Gilder- 
sleeve wrote that the general atmosphere 
in Stockholm was one *‘of poise and peace 
and prosperity.’” She talked about an 
interesting, satisfactory and inspiring 
conference. ‘I now feel that nothing can 
kill the International Federation of Uni- 
versity Women, not even the war which, 
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since those happy days, has burst upon 
the world.”’ It has been one of the main 
interests of the Association, as the world 
has darkened month by month, to try to 
make her words remain true. 

The International Relations Committee 
is still working through the Problem-of- 
the-Month series and through its study 
programs to urge steady and thoughtful 
interpretation of the quickly changing 
events in Europe as one of its most im- 
portant activities, but the old sub-com- 
mittees on Teacher Exchange and on 
Students for Oxford are in abeyance. 
Their places have been taken, temporarily 
we hope, by a sub-committee on war 
refugees and by an independent committee 
on War Relief set up by the Board of 
Directors. Our hearts have been so wrung 
by the terrible distress of our fellow uni- 
versity women that nothing in the field 
of international relations has seemed 
more important than to extend a helping 
hand to them. 


Tas story of the growth of our relief 
work has been remarkable and is a stirring 
demonstration of the depth of our desire 
to help. It all started, as you well remem- 
ber, through two appeals. The first was 
the request which came to us from the 
British Federation that we provide homes 
for some of the children of their members. 
The outpouring of friendly offers of such 
homes swamped Headquarters last sum- 
mer as 4,000 requests for children were 
made from our branches. It was a great 
disappointment to many of us that the 
children could not come. 

At almost the same time, the French 
Federation asked help from America for 
the project of the Polish university 
women who were to be housed in Reid 
Hall. The project disappeared with Hit- 
ler’s march on Paris, but the need for help 
for refugees increased by leaps and 
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bounds. It was understood so clearly by 
the whole Association that practically 
without any solicitation at all about 
$27,000 has come in since last summer to 
be used for university women refugees. 
(May I interpolate that the need still 
continues. ) 

Perhaps I should not say it, but I some- 
times think that this outpouring of funds 
has made us for a short time about the one 
link which holds the International Fed- 
eration of University Women together. 
We have constituted ourselves a point of 
contact for all the national federations we 
can reach, and we are trying to hold out 
helping hands to our fellow university 
women all over the world. Money has 
already gone to Great Britain, to China, 
to Finland, to Palestine, to Sweden, to 
Canada, to Turkey. Inquiries are being 
made as to conditions in Switzerland and 
in South American countries, and as to 
the possibility of getting money to our 
Federation friends in unoccupied France 
through the safe channels of the American 
Friends Service Committee or the Ameri- 
can Red Cross. It is sad to realize that we 
can do nothing now for our friends in 
German-occupied countries. 


Tae domestic scene has changed as 
markedly during the past two years as 
has the international. Again, who would 
have guessed at Denver that our country 
would now be engaged in a mammoth 
defense effort which would need the best 
resources of all its citizens? In a sense, one 
can say that already the whole program of 
the Association has been geared into the 
defense picture because of a growing reali- 
zation by the government and people that 
the preservation of the American way of 
life is as important for our very existence 
as is the production of arms and arma- 
ments. I need not remind you of the 
pamphlet, ‘““Today’s Challenge for the 
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A.A.U.W.”” — issued last summer, but 
still timely in its suggestions for our work 
—nor of the clear presentation by our 
able staff in the last Journat of the 
way in which the Association program 
has already been fitted into national de- 
fense. 

The whole study program and platform 
of the A.A.U.W.: education — equal 
opportunities for all children in the na- 
tion; social studies — “‘social well-being 
the bulwark of defense’’;— the new 
registration card — a sort of symbol of 
our realization of the added responsibili- 
ties inevitably coming to women in the 
next few years; the arts program — com- 
munity centered, and an important factor 
in general morale — all these parts of our 
program sound as if they had been de- 
veloped solely to meet the immediate 
needs of the third line of defense. 

Instead of that, however, as we all 
know well, our program has been the 
result of long development over a period 
of years, has grown out of the demands of 
our members all over the country, and has 
already produced in nearly 900 communi- 
ties well informed, well trained, and 
public-spirited women who are ready to 
undertake new responsibilities and to 
meet present emergencies. 


Te regular work of the Association in 
connection with the higher education of 
women has gone forward as usual during 
the biennium through its Membership 
Committee and through the constant 
growth of its fellowship endowment. We, 
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too, believe as do our British friends that 
the preservation and encouragement of 
scholarship were never more important 
than now. I change slightly a quotation 
from Miss Melville’s open letter in 1940 
to the members of the British Federation: 


As a matter of high policy, the British Federation 
is striving to carry out in especial the aim laid down 
long ago, and charged with deep significance for the 
present and the future. This aim is academic — the 
preservation of the ideals of scholarship and the 
promotion of learning, lest they be lost in an era of 
blood and iron. 


I am sure it is true to say, however, that 
while all phases of our work have gone on 
and have even grown, the main trends in 
our Association during the past two years 
have been, on the one hand, the spon- 
taneous outpouring of the sympathy and 
help of our members for our sister federa- 
tions, and the growing realization of our 
own increased responsibility for holding 
together the hard-pressed foreign groups; 
and on the other, the conscious gearing-in 
of our own long-term program with the 
total defense effort of our country. 

Miss Elliott’s statement that the plane 
of service of college women is the plane 
of their training, has been quoted in the 
A.A.U.W. many times, and each time we 
understand better what she means. We 
have been learning in these past two years 
the necessity for disciplined intelligence 
and for the long view in order that our 
organization may continue to be a power- 
ful factor in the maintenance of the 
American way of life which we all hold 
so dear. 





INTELLECTUAL REALITIES 
By Katharine Jeanne Gallagher 


oR many months now there has been in 
Pos soul a somewhat frightened sense 
of guilt because of a phenomenon which 
has become so common among the demo- 
cratic nations of the world that it might 
almost seem to be the working of a demo- 
cratic instinct. Why is it, I have asked 
myself, that the democracies — not Amer- 
ica only, but all the democracies — have 
failed to grasp the destructive meaning of 
this world revolution which Hitler is 
leading in Europe and into Asia and 
Africa and perhaps into America as well? 
Failing to understand it, they have failed 
to act intelligently in regard to it. As an 
educator I have been tortured by the 
thought that the educational systems 
upon which we base our hopes have 
seemed to prove ineffective in training our 
powers of understanding and developing 
a dynamic morality. 

One of the most tragic factors in Hit- 
ler’s success has certainly been the un- 
willingness of the democracies to act to- 
gether. He has been allowed to deal with 
his opponents one by one. He seems to 
have been contemptuously aware that the 
democracies could be counted upon to be 
entirely self-centered. This has been, I be- 
lieve, his only secret weapon — this un- 
canny knowledge that the democracies 
could be thrown into confusion by his 
propaganda, and thus paralyzed in mak- 
ing judgments or recognizing moral 
values. Why have we been so stupid as to 
refuse to face the elementary fact of de- 
fense, — that any well-armed aggressor 
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can defeat any number of ill-armed vic- 
tims, if he is allowed to handle them one 
at a time? And why do we, as individuals, 
shrink from branding Hitlerism for what 
it really is —an intolerable and evil 
thing? 

Hitlerism is evil and intolerable be- 
cause it results in the greatest unhappi- 
ness to the greatest number. Do we refuse 
to brand it as immoral because, if we did 
so, we should then be in duty bound to 
join all forces to confront it? Is there in 
democratic individualism something that 
refuses to act, except within narrow and 
individual bounds? Is there in the ‘‘self- 
realization’’ formerly so dear to American 
educators something that smothers the 
larger moral realities? 


Manx reasons have been put forward to 
explain this democratic inertia. It is said 
that we in the democracies live too com- 
fortably to join a crusade for any cause — 
that it takes mass frustration to create 
fanatics who will wade into blood at 
every emotional slogan. Perhaps this is 
true, but we do not want fanatics who 
will rally to every emotional slogan, and 
so this does not explain our attitude. We 
want intelligent people who understand 
a situation, and are willing to act as it is 
necessary to act in the face of it. 

It is said that democracies are too cor- 
rupt and soft to make sacrifices. This also 
is an insufficient explanation. Now that 
Britain understands the situation, there is 
no softness about her; but she, like others, 
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took a long time to come to understand- 
ing. There was little corruption in Nor- 
way and Holland, and yet they stood 
aside while others perished, and others 
stood aside while they fell. With all this 
enacted before us, many in the United 
States are trying to shut their eyes and 
take the same road of inactivity, although 
it is clear that we shall have to act alone 
if and when our turn may come. 


In WHAT respects is our general thinking 
at fault in relation to public events? I 
have come to the conclusion that there 
has been at least one mistake in direction 
in most of the social sciences since the 
last World War. At that time there was 
so much disillusionment at the failure of 
our over-abundant idealism — failure in 
the treaties and in the League of Nations 
— that many educators came to feel that 
any emphasis upon underlying signifi- 
cances bordered upon indoctrination of 
ideas, and some fell back upon a very old 
and very elementary part of education — 
the insistence upon mere information. 
This course had a pseudo-scientific colora- 
tion. Judgments, especially moral judg- 
ments, were allowed to be treated as mat- 
ters of personal opinion. In some minds 
the making of judgments began to appear 
as entirely subjective, tentative, and 
futile. In countenancing this trend, we 
have failed in some of the fundamentals 
of education and some of its finer over- 
tones. No judgment is sound without ac- 
curate information, but it is equally true 
that accurate information remains half- 
baked unless the information leads to in- 
telligent judgments. 

It is because I covet so much for our 
educational system that I make these 
criticisms. I do not mean that we should 
neglect solid information, but I mean that 
we should insist upon the power to make 
judgments. History shows that the world 
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belongs to those who can make judg- 
ments. It is almost appalling how the 
idea that we must be impartial about 
everything has permeated our thinking. 
Objectivity, objectivity, above all things 
we must have objectivity! Devotion to 
objectivity has no meaning in the face of 
this mass mysticism that is confronting 
us today. Hitlerism is either right or 
wrong. Either we must accept that mass 
mysticism or we must reject it. We must 
form a definite judgment now, not as a 
culture group, but as a nation; and having 
formed it, we must act upon it. 

We must dedicate all our education, 
both at the fellowship level and below, to 
sound thinking and the understanding of 
underlying forces. The search for truth 
does not imply simply discovery of facts 
and accuracy of statement. It is also the 
search for something to love and to live 
by. Beauty is something by which we 
may test our own thoughts and those of 
others, as well as something to enjoy. It 
is only by recognizing and living up to 
fundamentals that we can develop an in- 
telligent American foreign policy, no 
matter what sacrifices it may demand of 
us as individuals. It is only by empha- 
sizing intellectual realities that we create 
and keep for America the culture we are 
determined to obtain. 


Assur from these general questions about 
education as a whole, I want to greet you 
for one moment with some thoughts on 
fellowships for women. If there ever was 
a time when I would welcome the good 
news that has been brought by Mrs. 
Atkinson, whose splendid work is deeply 
appreciated by every member of the Fel- 
lowship Awards Committee — if there 
ever was a time, I say, when we would 
appreciate her announcement of new fel- 
lowships to be awarded, it is now. More 
than ever we need fellowships for women. 
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By grim force of circumstances the crises 
that are before us are going to make 
greater openings for women. I want to 
emphasize again what I have said — 
there must be women trained not only in 
specialties, but in the fundamentals of 
culture and the overtones that go with it. 
It would be the gravest pity if when 
greater Opportunities open to women, 
there were not the women to fill them — 
women in whom we could take the most 
profound pride. 


We want a greater variety of subjects to 
be pursued, as well as a more thorough 
and a more fruitful understanding of the 
subjects which women are pursuing. And 
when this war is over, no one of us can 
guess the world that is going to confront 
us. We cannot even dimly see the adjust- 
ments which will have to be made, but 
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we know that women must have their 
part in helping to make that world. 


Mosr of us foresee a narrowly restricted 
economic horizon. Women and men alike 
must lead us in our transformation of 
luxury into a really higher living. It is 
men and women leaders in scholarship 
and culture who must teach us how to 
understand, not just know about, the 
world we live in and the people among 
whom we live, and also, if it is humanly 
possible, how to understand ourselves. 

Therefore, splendidly as your work for 
fellowships is growing, I ask you to bear 
in mind that the borders must be cast 
more widely, and urge you to add to the 
other tasks that will come to you in in- 
creasing numbers, the duty toward fel- 
lowships for women as one of your many 
duties of good citizenship. 





OUR ANCHORAGE IN TIME OF CRISIS 


WELFARE SERVICES FOR CIVILIAN STRENGTH 


By Eveline Burns 


T 1s essential first to consider what 
J civilian services we now have to pro- 
tect and then to determine which services 
need continued support and which may 
even call for expansion during a period of 
national emergency. 

In the past we have in general relied 
upon the working of the system of “‘free 
enterprise’’ to supply the economic needs 
of the people. Where it failed to operate 
efficiently we endeavored to offset the ap- 
parent inadequacies by certain types of 
organized social effort, designed to pro- 
tect the individual citizen from some of 
the vicissitudes inherent in the operation 
of that system. First of all we have en- 
deavored to protect the individual against 
interruptions to the continuity of his in- 
come, through workmen’s compensation, 
social insurance, work projects, and pub- 
lic assistance or general relief. Then we 
have erected a series of bulwarks to insure 
a fair and reasonable return to the man 
or woman who Is securing an income by 
participating in production. We have de- 
veloped legislation setting minimum 
wages and maximum hours, and legisla- 
tion protecting the right of collective 
bargaining. In the third place, we have 
recognized that our economic system has 
become so highly complex that the aver- 
age individual is frustrated in attempting 
to improve his social standards and there- 
fore certain services must be developed 
not only for the sake of the individual but 
for the benefit of society as a whole — 
among them, health and medical services, 
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child welfare services, and vocational, 
educational, and guidance services for 
young people. 

That is a picture of society's technical 
organizing efforts to protect those who 
make up the civilian population. We 
must face the fact that these bulwarks, 
painfully and carefully developed over 
the years, are threatened today. 


Mosr obviously threatening these stand- 
ards are the pressures, both direct and 
indirect, arising out of the defense 
effort. With increasing financial strin- 
gency will come the almost convincing 
argument that ‘“‘these measures cost 
money and so does defense, and if we have 
got to cut, we must cut on civilian meas- 
sures.’’ 1 do not contend that we can main- 
tain indefinitely the great expansion of 
output for defense purposes without 
trimming elsewhere; assuming that we 
have to give up something, the question 
we must ask and answer is whether we 
are choosing wiscly the things we give 
up. Before we give up any of these funda- 
mental social services, we must determine 
whether other types of economy may not 
be possible. Recent studies made in some 
of the British cities which have been 
under bombardment show clearly the ad- 
vantage of efficiently operating and well- 
established institutional arrangements 
dealing with the problem of civilian wel- 
fare; for there they have sprung into 
action and have contributed directly to 
defense by helping the community to 
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carry on when everything has been dis- 
rupted — or would have been disrupted 
if these services had not been so well 
established. No, we need not be on the 
defensive about the maintenance of the 
social services in time of crisis. 


Tuen there is the second argument: 
after all, we don’t really need these 
things now because everything is going 
along so beautifully, with industry ex- 
panding, factories going up, our whole 
system vitalized again. In some quarters 
there has been a tendency to excessive 
optimism of the good old American vari- 
ety. University women must be ever ready 
to point out the fallacy of that attitude. 
Not only are our problems likely to ap- 
pear on a larger scale when the industrial 
spurt is over; but the defense effort itself 
is creating enormous new problems which 
have not confronted the American people 
before. 

For example, we have never had a 
very well organized labor market in the 
sense that we know the state of the de- 
mand and supply of particular types of 
labor in different parts of the country, 
and have been able intelligently to direct 
workers away from points of surplus to- 
ward points of shortage. Today workers 
flock into the camp-construction, ship- 
building, and defense-industry centers, 
far in excess of the need; and when there 
are no jobs for them, they create a new 
relief problem. Another new problem 
comes with the building of new towns on 
the basis of strategic considerations, re- 
quiring the rapid development of a whole 
new set of social services — houses, 
schools, recreation centers, and all the 
rest. 

Still other problems are created by 
the consequences of conscription. We can- 
not muddle through, as we did twenty 
years ago, with respect to the families of 
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the draftees. We have by now enormously 
improved the social provisions for in- 
secure people and therefore have a stand- 
ard which must be applied to this new 
group made insecure by selective service. 
So far we have not felt this problem 
keenly because of the principle of selec- 
tion, but as time goes on selection of the 
individual because of his fitness for mili- 
tary duty may overshadow the questions 
of dependency and family need. 

The second principal refutation to the 
argument that there is no longer a need 
for the social services is evident when we 
consider the arrangements which will be 
needed when the defense effort is over and 
the defense spending is stopped. What a 
reproach to us as a people if we fail to 
learn from the experience of the last 
twenty years, if we fail to realize that 
inevitably the transformation from a 
war economy to a peace economy without 
careful conscious planning will mean dis- 
organization, interruption to production, 
loss of income on a wide scale, and gen- 
eral depression. University women should 
play an important rédle in laying the 
ground work for the maintenance of 
civilian standards in that period. 


Bor facing up to current threats to 
civilian standards is largely negative. 
We must go further. How can we even in 
the shadow of the war crisis improve 
civilian standards so that a sense of loy- 
alty and a sense of unity among our peo- 
ple may be assured? What makes the 
British carry on so desperately? It is evi- 
dently because they believe in their in- 
stitutions. I sometimes wonder how 
many of our transient population, how 
many of the share-croppers, how many of 
the 700,000 people relying principally on 
surplus commodities, would automati- 
cally, after being bombed day after day, 
feel that their country and its institutions 
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were still worth fighting for. Then there 
is another group which challenges us to- 
day — the young people. Has our social 
policy in regard to youth been as intelli- 
gent as that implied in the standards we 
have been discussing? Can we depend on 
our youth to meet their responsibilities in 
these critical times? 


Ir you are convinced that there is need 
to defend — and improve — civilian 
standards, you will ask me, ‘‘What is our 
job as members of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women?’’ I believe 
that your contribution should be not so 
much in the organization of more com- 
mittees, the collecting of funds, pub- 
licizing of little tasks — but rather the 
direction of public thinking, clarifying 
the issues, and helping to formulate our 
policies in setting up civilian standards 
and making them effective. 

We cannot but be struck again and 
again by the ruthless efficiency of the sys- 
tem of dictatorship, but we know its very 
efficiency calls forth the reluctant ad- 
miration of people who are disturbed by 
economic conditions in society today. 
Actually the solutions offered by the 
dictators are not solutions, and democ- 
racy must be ever conscious of the fact 
that this efficiency is illusory. But unless 
democracies can show that they are able 
to develop instruments of an efficiency 
which compares not too unfavorably with 
those of the dictatorship we cannot be 
too optimistic as to the prospects of sur- 
vival of the way of life for which we care. 
The only instrument to hand is that or- 
ganized expression of the will of the 
people which we call government. Yet 
one of the most profoundly disturbing 
experiences for those who desire democ- 
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racies to show that they too can handle 
the complex problems of contemporary 
life, is the frequency with which the 
people of this country refer to government 
as if it were some entity apart from the 
people, over which they have no control. 

I am not saying that the government 
always does the right thing. But it is the 
only instrument we have been able to 
forge for getting things done, for grap- 
pling in an organized way with problems 
which are now beyond the control of 
individuals. Its effectiveness will depend 
upon the extent to which we as indi- 
viduals exercise the responsibility and the 
right to participate in what it does. Do 
we today at the point where government 
really touches us, at the local level, trou- 
ble to inform ourselves of the nature of the 
problems and the effectiveness of policies 
directed to their solutions? Do we bring 
our influence to bear on policy and ad- 
ministration so that we no longer have 
this feeling of being an outsider? 


Tre A.A.U.W. consists of the best edu- 
cated and most intelligent women in the 
country. A special responsibility rests 
upon such a group to supply leadership in 
this, most urgent of our national needs. 
Many of you are familiar with the sen- 
tence inscribed over the Library of How- 
ard University: ‘“The Government resting 
upon the will of the people has no an- 
chorage except in the people’s intelli- 
gence.’’ I should like to think that the 
American university women were de- 
voting themselves to the task of dissemi- 
nating a more intelligent understanding 
of the problems with which government 
deals and promoting a more widespread 
public participation in policy formulation 
and implementation. 





PROTECTING OUR EDUCATIONAL IDEALS 
DEFENSE IS NOT BY GUNS ALONE 
By Harold Benjamin 


HAVE just returned from South Amer- 
a where I have been received by 
presidents and cabinet ministers and edu- 
cational authorities; I have talked with 
laborers and school teachers; I have 
looked at cultural institutions of all 
kinds; I have ridden weeks on ships, days 
on trains, hours on airplanes. The most 
important activity in which I have en- 
gaged, however, has been to ponder the 
topic assigned to me for this occasion. I 
will try to limit my presentation to a few 
pictures drawn in part from my travels, 
with a few suggestions concerning the 
ways those pictures fit into the great pat- 
tern of activity necessary for the protec- 
tion of American educational ideals. 

The border town of San Juan de la 
Frontera on the Argentine side of the 
frontier sprawls at the foot of the Andes 
as it has done these four hundred years. 
The huasos and gauchos still ride with 
swinging bolas and ready knives. The men 
of Chile and Argentina still seek better 
ways for the ordering of their lives. 

Yet many things are different in these 
lands from what they were in 1811, and 
some of the most important of these 
differences owe much of their origin to a 
boy born that year in the frontier town 
of San Juan. He became the man who 
labored with the schools and the press of 
his adopted country, Chile, to make of 
them instruments of a truly democratic 
education. He converted novels and es- 
says and editorials into a battering ram of 
public opinion, continent-wide opinion, 


against dictatorship. He was the man 
who turned from his schools and his 
writing again and again and once again 
to ride with the rebel regiments across the 
mountains until the dictator was finally 
overthrown. But always he was the 
teacher — in classroom or in press, at 
home or in exile, in victory or in defeat, 
in Chile or in Argentine, in Europe or in 
South America, as a sweating laborer in 
the mines of northern Chile or as con- 
stitutional president of his native land, 
Domingo Sarmiento was the schoolmas- 
ter who never ceased teaching to the 
utmost limits of his strength and skill 
those facts and ideals and motives which 
he believed his people needed. 


Topar the marks of his teaching remain. 
San Juan is a better town than it was a 
century ago. Aconcagua and its foothills 
look today on scenes of intelligent labor 
done by men educated in schools which 
Domingo Sarmiento labored to establish. 
The fields and orchards of Los Andes and 
Mendoza are cultivated in more effective 
ways because the great schoolman, who 
more than once rode their trails with a 
gun on his saddle, also fought with ideas 
for an education of living for the masses 
in preference to one of ornament for the 
classes. 

The man himself would have said that 
it was not he but education that did these 
things, and of course that is true. Educa- 
tion is a powerful force — when it is 
used by men who actually have faith in it 
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rather than faith in its tools, its books, 
its degrees and rites and ceremonies, as 
ends in themselves. 

No man in the Americas ever had more 
profound faith in the power of demo- 
cratic education than had Domingo Sar- 
miento. Within the limits of his times and 
his own very human weaknesses, more- 
over, no man ever translated that faith 
into more stirring, colorful, and effective 
practice. 


Bur the picture I set out to show you is 
of Sarmiento’s childhood. An ugly little 
boy is weeping. He stands before the 
doorway of the poor adobe house and 
watches his father ride down the street. 
The salt water stings his eyes, but he 
stands erect and looks resolutely until the 
gaunt figure of the horseman dissolves in 
a mist of dust seen through tears. 

The man who rides away is smiling. 
He is only a simple peon, but he is riding 
to join the patriot army of General San 
Martin. He rides with ready carbine; he 
rides to use force methods that his people 
may order their own ways for their own 
benefit. But he is not smiling at the 
thought of the battle to come or of those 
who will have to die to prove that brave 
men cannot live without the privilege of 
ordering their own ways for their own 
benefit. He is smiling that day for other 
reasons — because at last, established 
only that year, there is a school for all the 
children of all the people in San Juan de 
la Frontera, the first democratic school of 
the community. He is smiling because 
that school has just completed its first 
term with good success. Above all he is 
smiling because his little son, Domingo, 
for good scholarship, punctual attend- 
ance, and exemplary deportment is at the 
head of the class. He is smiling — that 
illiterate man riding into battle — be- 
cause he is dreaming, not of battles, but 
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rather of a day to come in one of the new 
universities which the great new father- 
land will need and will build; a day when 
a distinguished professor will be lecturing 
to an audience; generals, priests, scien- 
tists, statesmen will be there; and in the 
back row, the speaker’s father and 
mother, unlettered themselves, but they 
had worked — they had even fought for 
these things — and now. 

The man rides on to battle and exile and 
poverty and death. He carries a carbine on 
his saddle, but in his heart he carries that 
which all the carbines or seventy-ton 
tanks and their fellow instruments of 
force can never overthrow. 


I cert this story because it seems to me 
that our country and all the countries of 
the Americas are riding into a future 
fraught with increasing danger of the 
mass use of force instruments for changing 
the ways of men and of nations, but I 
think they are all riding with more than 
carbines on their saddles. I think the 
countries of the Americas carry with 
them as they did in the past a faith in 
education, education of the democratic 
schools, education of the free press, edu- 
cation of the freely exercised religion, 
education of the freely organized political 
parties and social groupings, education in 
all the channels whereby free men change 
their own ways in the direction of their 
own ideals. This is the heart of the Amer- 
ican educational creed: that the men of a 
democracy should examine the possible 
outcomes of their national and individual 
behavior and take intelligent measures to 
modify that behavior in their own way 
and for their own benefit. 

The men who founded the United 
States of America and the men who liber- 
ated the Latin American countries from 
the rule of Spain in that dramatic half 
century from 1775 to 1825 were agreed 
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that ‘popular government without popu- 
lar education was but the prelude to a 
farce or a tragedy, perhaps both.’’ That 
is why the Washingtons and the Bolivars, 
the Franklins and the Sarmientos, 
preached the doctrine of an education of 
the people, directed by the people, for the 
benefit of the people. 

The leaders of democracies with their 
backs to the wall seem often to have for- 
gotten education. But the reverse is more 
likely to be correct; their backs are to the 
wall because they have forgotten too long 
the right kind of popular education. 


Tere is a story of George Washington's 
response to the pleadings of a close 
friend and relative that he be allowed to 
take a certain easy, comfortable job, in- 
stead of the hard and disagreeable task 
that the general wanted him to do — 
simply because it was something the 
people of the United States needed to have 
done for them. When he had listened to 
the argument, the older man said with 
simple finality, ““The other thing must 
be done — it must be done.’ 

Washington knew what had to be done, 
and he had the cold, inflexible courage 
and the tough, unyielding devotion to 
his people to stand solidly and do every 
ounce he could, day after day and year 
after year, to see that what had to be 
done was done. 

Democratic education is our ideal in 
America, in other countries of the Amer- 
icas as well as in our own. Now what we 
have to do is to stand solidly in the path 
of events, resolve of that ideal that it 
must be done, and then ride out to get it 
done. 

Let us get down to cases. The American 
educational ideal provides for equal edu- 
cational opportunity, for all the children 
of all the people, at the expense of all the 
wealth of all the people. Does that ideal 


need protection now? Well, not the verb- 
alization of the ideal. The words ex- 
pressing that ideal are accepted through- 
out this hemisphere and _ certainly 
throughout these United States. But you 
and I know that it is a long way from 
being carried into effect in much of the 
Western Hemisphere, and that it is too 
far from realization in our own country. 

The greatest natural resource of this 
country or any country lies in the devel- 
oped intelligence and health and energy 
of its people. Without that primary re- 
source the other resources of wind and 
water, coal and iron, soil and timber, are 
merely environment for savages. The 
greatest waste of natural resources in this 
country or in the Americas as a whole at 
the present time comes from a lack of 
proper education for millions of its peo- 
ple. Right in the United States I can show 
you one school district where a boy of 
ability can without money go through 
one of the best secondary schools in the 
nation, while three miles away in another 
school district a boy of equal or greater 
ability cannot go beyond the country 
school unless his parents can afford to pay 
tuition and send him to the neighboring 
district. 


W. ARE meeting this threat to our ideal 
of democratic education in many states 
of the country by improved legislation, 
by consolidation of schools, and by state 
grants to school districts, but among the 
states themselves we still have great ine- 
qualities in ability to support education 
as compared with the educational burden 
which must be assumed to give even a 
minimum schooling to the children. We 
have to face, moreover, a curious com- 
placency on the part of our fellow citi- 
zens. They are accustomed to believe that, 
just as it is, the American school system 
is the most democratic in the world — 
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why improve it? We have no more money 
that we can possibly spend on education, 
they say. We are doing all we are able to 
do to give equal educational opportunity 
to all the children. 


Anp yet, as they say that, they spend 
their money in keeping up the inefficient 
system of thousands of local school dis- 
tricts in state after state; they keep up 
hundreds of county organizations that be- 
long in the horse-and-buggy era; they 
have a multiplicity of state boards of 
education and trustees and regents and 
competing institutions where one state 
system of higher education would do the 
job much better and more democratically; 
they waste public money at every turn for 
political arrangements rather than for ad- 
ministrative results; and still they say 
they cannot give a democratic organiza- 
tion of public education to their people. 

The first purpose of American educa- 
tion, so listed in all the official codes and 
statements of principles from 1893 to the 
present day, is to teach health to all the 
children of all the people. We all accept 
that ideal verbalistically, but what pro- 
portion of the school children of this 
country have even the simple minimum 
service of an annual health and dental 
examination? You would be surprised to 
find how many in your own state do not. 

I have been in the country of this 
hemisphere which regards itself as just 
beginning to set up a system of demo- 
cratic education — Brazil — and in school 
after school, simple, poor schools in 
many instances, the school physician and 
the school dentist were there at work in 
their little offices, with their cumulative 
health records for every child in the dis- 
trict, feeling that their efforts were in- 
ferior to what a rich nation like the 
United States could do, but resolving that 
school health was a thing which must be 
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attended to and that they would come as 
close to carrying out the ideal as labor for 
long hours would take them. 

How many of you live in districts 
where the school teachers are required to 
pass even an annual health examination? 
Is there any assurance that there are not 
teachers in your school who have active 
tuberculosis, for example? There are 
thousands of school districts in this coun- 
try where neither teachers nor pupils ever 
have any health examinations except such 
as are given to them by private physicians 
in the case of illness so severe as to cause 
their collapse. 

In the curriculum, furthermore, what is 
actually done about health education? Is 


it still kept in the subordinate realm of 
the fads and frills? 


In THE field of mental health, moreover, 
what is our record of actual accomplish- 
ment as compared with our ideal? How 
many teacher-education institutions in 
your state accept candidates for entrance 
to the teaching profession without regard 
to their mental health so long as they can 
pass required academic subjects with 
minimum grades? How many classes of 
elementary school children in the United 
States are subjected to daily mental strain 
because a teacher is thought to be en- 
titled to his job long after he has become 
so maladjusted as to be a mental hazard 
to every child with whom he comes into 
contact? 

We have the educational ideal in Amer- 
ica that the quality of teaching is what 
makes a school, and that teachers must be 
among the best qualified leaders of com- 
munity life. How near does your com- 
munity come to seeing that this particular 
ideal is carried into practice? Do you still 
have high school teacher-training depart- 
ments in your state where rural teachers 
are given about the same amount of sct- 
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entific preparation for their profession as 
they were given thirty years ago? The 
successful practice of teaching in a truly 
modern school calls for skill and back- 
ground inferior to those needed in no 
other profession. To what extent do your 
normal schools, teachers colleges, and 
other teacher-education institutions give 
such skills and background? Do you have 
ten, thirty, or fifty such institutions in 
your state when it is obvious that two, 
five, or ten could do the job better? 

So we could ask similar questions about 
the quality of our efforts in support of the 
American educational ideals of education 
for good citizenship, for vocation, for 
happy family life, and for healthful and 
useful recreation. There is no need to labor 
the point with university and college 
women who represent a national organiza- 
tion which has been in the vanguard in 
attacking the problem of carrying out 
these educational ideals. We Americans 
have these ideals; we have now got to do 
more about carrying them into complete 
practice than we have done in the past. 


As we talk of education for peaceful 
progress and civilized order, there may be 
those who would say to us, ‘‘Observe the 
impractical dreamers who talk of the 
ways of peace when there is no peace, of 
civilization in the deepening dusk of a 
new barbarism, of order in ever-mounting 
chaos, of education in a world whose 
final word is death and whose ultimate 
instrument of social control is the fear of 
death. Cannot these starry-eyed ones hear 
the distant rumble of the guns?”’ 

And of course we can hear those guns. 
It may be, indeed, that they are hammer- 
ing in our ears a little more loudly this 
morning than they were yesterday, that 
they carry a more insistent threat to our 
lives, that they drum a little more omi- 
nously in our hearts. We know, too, that 
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when they begin to drum, time begins to 
shorten. We remember how a day, an 
hour, a minute which seemed so inno- 
cently unimportant before the guns began 
to speak can grow more and more threat- 
ening and pressing, carrying more and 
more portent, until all the fate of our 
people, of our whole culture, of the world 
itself, seems bound up in that one unit of 
time, until no spending of strength or of 
blood is too great to save that day, that 
hour, that minute for the guns — our guns. 


I+ seems so, but it is not so. The guns are 
not most important, no matter how in- 
sistently they call for our time and our 
lives. The most important thing is to set 
up intelligently and energetically a sys- 
tem of changing ways whereby our people 
can direct their own behavior into gra- 
cious and lovely channels. If we cannot 
work wholeheartedly towards that great 
goal even when the guns are drumming, 
we can never work for it. 

Let us not in the present emergency or 
in any other that may arrive make the 
mistake of believing that when we use 
time for the guns we have no time avail- 
able for the truly humane activities of 
which guns should be only guarantees. 
We waste time like water in any emer- 
gency. Consider, as a minor example, the 
amount of time wasted by women who 
knit by hand articles for military wear. 
Consider, as a major example, the delib- 
erate waste of human intelligence and 
energy of which we are guilty in this 
country by our asinine refusal to employ 
married women — particularly, of all 
places, in schools. 

In country after country I have asked 
ministers of education, school principals, 
business men, professional men, peons, 
gauchos, vaqueros, whether it is not un- 
fair to single women that married women 
are employed as teachers, and I have al- 
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ways received the same general type of 
response. The educated men explain pa- 
tiently and at length. The more unlettered 
men answer politely but briefly. But they 
all have the same implication, an implica- 
tion well expressed by the farmer who 
said, ‘We are a poor people, Sefior, and 
we cannot afford to run our schools for 
charity. We run them to give our children 
as good an education as possible.”’ 


CConsinen, as another example of time 
expenditure which might be made, our 
preparations for defense of the Western 
Hemisphere. The preparation for defense 
with guns is good, I am sure. We build 
up a navy with powerful guns, we sell 
guns to our Latin American neighbors, 
we loan them money to buy guns from 
us, we send them military and naval and 
air missions to show them how to use the 
guns. All the while the German and 
Italian governments furnish those coun- 
tries with professors for their universities, 
free of charge, professors working hard to 
teach those people upon what side to use 
their guns when the necessity arises. 
One country in South America would 
like to have the help of an expert in ele- 
mentary education from the United 
States for one year in organizing a new 
national system of primary schools. An- 
other asks for a specialist in secondary 
education. Still another wants help in 
school administration. University after 
university wants professors from the 
United States. Why cannot they have 
them? A lack of money? The cost of ten 
or even fifty such men in Latin America 
would be infinitesimal in the expendi- 
tures for hemisphere defense. It is not lack 
of money; it is rather a lack of vision as 
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to what hemisphere defense involves; it 
is a reflection of the old battle psychosis 
which holds that war begins and ends 
with guns. 

War begins and ends in a struggle for 
the control of men’s minds, and if we do 
not recognize that defense of our hemis- 
phere or our nation or the principles and 
practices of democratic living involves 
educational measures, intelligently and 
daringly conceived and executed, we 
might as well put on breech clouts, paint 
our faces with our tribal colors, and take 
the war path for its own sake as the 
earlier savages of this continent were 
wont to do. 


Tae war for the liberty of men’s minds 
must be fought and won all the time — 
it must be fought and won every day by 
every good educator in every classroom, 
laboratory, newspaper office, broadcast- 
ing studio, club meeting, theatre, pulpit, 
or other spot from which men teach and 
learn. It must be fought and won in- 
cessantly if the human race hopes to write 
even the prologue to a true civilization. 
The little struggles of guns are never any- 
thing more than mere skirmishes for posi- 
tion in the one great war for the freedom 
of men’s minds. The teacher or journalist, 
the writer or speaker, the civic leader or 
politician, the artist of ideas or the arti- 
san of words, who retires from this great 
battle to fumble with his accustomed 
broutines or to recite his beloved veral- 
isms while the shortsighted call for time 
and guns alone is a casualty more pathetic 
than one who drops before a swinging 
bayonet or the tearing crash of a bomb. 

Time for guns? Yes. But time for life for 
my people too. 





THE ASSOCIATION VOTES 


ACTION TAKEN BY THE 1941 NATIONAL CONVENTION 


Election of Officers 


Members of the Association will re- 
member the appeal of the Nominating 
Committee in the October JourNnat ask- 
ing the whole Association to cooperate in 
its work. Mrs. I. H. Hart, chairman of 
the committee, in reporting to the Cin- 
cinnati Convention, said: 

We knew that a great many of you read our little 
note in the October Journat because hundreds of you 
wrote us in response to that request about the various 
people you would like to have for your national of- 
ficers, and we want to thank you for your coopera- 
tion. In a very real sense these candidates are your 
candidates, because in every case they were selected 
from the list that was sent in to us by the member- 
ship at large. 

The slate presented to the Convention 
by the committee was as follows: 

President: Dr. Helen C. White, Madison, Wis- 
consin 
First Vice-President: Dr. Louise Pound, Lincoln, 
Nebraska 
Sectional Directors (now designated Regional 
Vice-Presidents): 
South Atlantic — Dr. Elizabeth Fuller Jack- 
son, Decatur, Georgia 
Northeast Central — Mrs. Emil E. Storkan, 
Battle Creek, Michigan 
Southeast Central — Dr. Agnes Ellen Harris, 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 
Rocky Mountain — Mrs. Charles J. Oviatt, 
Sheridan, Wyoming 
There were no nominations from the floor, 
and these officers were elected without 
dissenting votes. 

The new President of the Association, 
Dr. Helen Constance White, professor of 
English at the University of Wisconsin, is 
known to many A.A.U.W. members 
through her work as member of the Com- 
mittee on Membership and Maintaining 


> 


Standards from 1933 to 1938, and of the 
Committee on Fellowship Awards since 
1937. She has also served as president of 
the Madison, Wisconsin, Branch. Dr. 
White received her A.B. and A.M. from 
Radcliffe, and the Ph.D. from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. A member of the 
University of Wisconsin faculty since 
1919, she was appointed professor of Eng- 
lish in 1936, and is the only woman hold- 
ing a full professorship in the University’s 
College of Letters and Science. She was 
awarded a Guggenheim Fellowship for 
1928-29 and the summer of 1930, and a 
Huntington Library Research Fellowship, 
1939-40; and is well known as a writer of 
beautiful and distinguished prose (A 
Watch in the Night; Not Built with Hands; 
The Metaphysical Poets; To the End of the 
World). A.A.U.W. members in her region 
know Dr. White as a delightful speaker, 
for she has participated in numerous 
A.A.U.W. meetings. Her talk at the Den- 
ver Convention Fellowship Dinner will 
be remembered by everyone present for its 
rare combination of the scholarly view- 
point with warm understanding and 
humor. 

Mrs. Emil E. Storkan, new Regional 
Vice-President for the Northeast Central 
Region, has just completed a two-year 
term as president of the Michigan State 
Division. From 1934 to 1939 she was fel- 
lowship chairman for Michigan; the 
state’s annual contribution was trebled 
under her leadership. She has been legis- 
lative chairman of the Battle Creek 
Branch, and as president of the branch or- 
ganized the first study groups in the 
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branch and promoted the first branch 
community project. Mrs. Storkan has 
also been active in a number of other or- 
ganizations, notably the Battle Creek 
Community Concert Association, which 
she helped to establish, and which she 
served as executive secretary for ten 
years. Mrs. Storkan attended the Stock- 
holm Conference of the I.F.U.W. She is a 
graduate of the University of Michigan. 

Dr. Agnes Ellen Harris, Regional Vice- 
President of the Southeast Central Re- 
gion, is Dean of Women at the University 
of Alabama and also Dean of the School of 
Home Economics. She founded the Tusca- 
loosa, Alabama, Branch and served it in 
many capacities, and was president of the 
Alabama State Division, 1935-37. Dean 
Harris has served as Director of -the De- 
partment of Home Economics, Florida 
State College for Women; field agent in 
home economics, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture; state home demonstration 
agent, Alabama Polytechnic Institute; 
president of the National Association of 
Deans of Women; and vice-president of 
the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion. She holds a B.S. and M.A. from 
Columbia University, and this spring re- 
ceived the honorary LL.D. degree from 
the University of Alabama. 

Mrs. Charles J. Oviatt, Regional Vice- 
President for the Rocky Mountain Re- 
gion, holds a B.A. from the University of 
Wyoming. She has been an active leader 
in the Sheridan, Wyoming, Branch, as 
member or chairman of numerous com- 
mittees, and as branch president. Mrs. 
Oviatt’s contribution to state institu- 
tions in Wyoming is an example of the 
valuable service which can be given by a 
layman who concentrates on a special 
field. In 1929 Mrs. Oviatt was appointed 
trustee of the University of Wyoming, 
and served for six years — for two years 
as vice-president of the University Board. 
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From 1934 to 1935 she was president of 
the National Association of Governing 
Boards of State Universities and Allied 
Institutions, after serving for three years 
on the Executive Committee. She was 
selected by the State of Wyoming Merit 
System Council as one of the oral ex- 
aminers of candidates for positions with 
the Unemployment Compensation Com- 
mission, the state and county departments 
of public welfare, and the State Depart- 
ment of Public Health. 

Dr. Pound as First Vice-President and 
Dr. Jackson as Regional Vice-President 
from the South Atlantic Region were 
re-elected. 


Membership and Standards 


The report of the Committee on Mem- 
bership and Maintaining Standards is 
given in full under ‘‘Committee Reports,”’ 
pages 243-45. 

On recommendation of the committee, 
the Convention voted: That List III [the 
list of institutions whose degrees are 
approved for associate membership] be 
terminated by December 31, 1946. 

The reasons for this action are stated in 
the committee's report. 

The Convention voted, on recommen- 
dation of the committee, to accept into 
institutional membership the colleges and 
universities listed below with the degrees 
approved for each institution. 


For full approval (inclusion on List I) — 


Liberal arts colleges 

Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, 
New York City, A.B., B.Mus. 

Mary Baldwin College, Staunton, Virginia, A.B. 

Maryville College, Maryville, Tennessee, A.B., 
B.S. in H.Ec. 

University of Connecticut, Storrs, A.B., B.S. 

University of the City of Toledo, Toledo, Ohio, 
A.B., B.S., B.Ed., B.Ph., B.S. in Nursing, 
B.B.A. 

William Jewell College, Liberty, Missouri, A.B. 
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Teachers colleges 

Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, 
Richmond, A.B., B.S. 

Fresno State College, Fresno, California, A.B. 

San Diego State College, San Diego, California, 
A.B. 

Southeast Missouri State Teachers College, Cape 
Girardeau, Missouri, A.B., B.S. in Ed. 

Southern Illinois Normal University, Carbon- 
dale, Illinois, B.Ed. 

For approval of graduate degrees (inclusion on List 
1) — 
cas University, Washington, D. C. 
Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 

This brings the total number of institu- 
tions approved for A.A.U.W. member- 
ship to 240. 

After the recommendations of the 

Committee on Membership and Maintain- 
ing Standards had been acted on, Miss 
Elizabeth Wing, delegate of the Fort 
Collins, Colorado, Branch, presented a 
motion, seconded by Miss Kathryn G. 
Heath, delegate of the Washington, D. C., 
Branch, as follows: 
That a committee be appointed to confer with the 
Committee on Membership and Maintaining Stand- 
ards and to recommend a more satisfactory basic 
criterion than the Association of American Univer- 
sities approved list for recognition of colleges and 
universities by the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women. 

The motion was discussed by a dozen 
speakers. Supporters of the motion made 
the point that the basis of the A.A.U. 
rating of a college is primarily the num- 
ber and the records of its students who go 
into graduate work. This was protested 
as a narrow criterion for judgment, and 
one that discriminates against small col- 
leges which may be doing excellent work 
but have few alumnae entering graduate 
schools. 

Speakers who upheld the use of the 
A.A.U. rating by the A.A.U.W. stated 
that a large number of small institutions 
are approved by the A.A.U.; that their 
tating covers many points besides ade- 
quate preparation for graduate work; that 
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A.A.U. approval is not necessarily based 
on the number of women graduates who 
are able to go on into higher institutions, 
but rather on the calibre of the work 
offered in the undergraduate institution 
— whether it is of such a quality that 
young women who graduate from the 
college are receivable in a recognized 
post-graduate institution. A former mem- 
ber of the A.A.U.W. committee reminded 
the delegates of the endless time con- 
sumed in investigating the academicstand- 
ing of institutions — a needless duplica- 
tion of work already done by the A.A.U. 

Dean Margaret Justin, Regional Vice- 
President of the Southwest Central Re- 
gion, opposed the motion. Speaking from 
the experience gained through years of 
work in colleges and service on the Com- 
mittee on Membership and Maintaining 
Standards, Dean Justin said: 

One of the important tools that you have in your 
hands is the desire of the alumnae to have A.A.U.W. 
recognition. . . . When a college is not providing 
adequate equipment and facilities, if you give it 
recognition you destroy the tools that would have 
helped to bring about a better program. We want all 


the colleges to make the grade. We urge that you do 
not drop the tools from your hands. 


Answering the point made by one 
speaker that application of the A.A.U. 
rating excluded many women who would 
be valuable members of the Association, 
Mrs. Adam Leroy Jones, North}Atlantic 
Regional Vice-President, said: 


I think there is perhaps a little confusion between 
the membership of an individual in our Association 
and the membership of institutions on our approved 
list. Our institutional membership is made for the 
purpose of acting as a lever and stabilizer of high 
standards in education for women, and if we should 
regulate our standards to suit the fluctuations of 
thought exclusively directed toward individual 
members, we could have no proper standards and our 
list would serve no purpose whatever. The only pur- 
pose of an institutional list is maintaining standards. 


On a standing vote, the motion was 
lost, with 167 in favor and 386 opposed. 
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Of all the convention sessions, perhaps 
the business meetings devoted to the na- 
tional Legislative Program gave the best 
representation of what A.A.U.W. stands 
for, — its traditions of study, objectiv- 
ity, and responsibility for intelligent 
leadership. The debate on the legislative 
items gave the finest possible demonstra- 
tion of the soundness of the Association's 
policy of emphasizing study before action. 
It is regrettable that the discussion can- 
not, for reasons of space, be reported here 
verbatim. In every case, speakers were 
brief, clear, and to the point. Some of the 
subjects considered were extremely con- 
troversial, but there was no attempt to 
appeal to emotions; those who spoke 
were objective, temperate, and well-in- 
formed. It was recognized that in these 
difficult times the action of so large and 
influential an organization on some of the 
policies under discussion was a matter of 
critical importance; and Miss Morriss, as 
presiding officer, saw to it that every op- 
portunity was given for expression of dif- 
ferent viewpoints. Particularly significant 
was the general unanimity of opinion: on 
no item was there a close division. 

At the outset, when the first legislative 
item (coordination of federal educational 
activities) was presented, a protest was 
raised, not against this or any other item, 
but against any legislative activity as a 
part of the A.A.U.W. program. Miss 
Muriel Mawer, president of the Seattle, 
Washington, Branch, stated: 


Speaking for the Seattle Branch and for many 
branches of the North Pacific Section, may I say that 
we oppose Item 1 and all other items on the tentative 
Legislative Program. We are opposed to the Legisla- 
tive Program, not for lack of merit in any of the 
items but first because we do not believe it is the 
proper function of A.A.U.W. to take action on legis- 
lative suggestions for our members, many of whom 
are not in accord with the items on the Legislative 
Program. Second, because we do not believe that as 
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intelligent persons we can give approval in advance 
on principles isolated from the provisions of a par- 
ticular piece of legislation; and third, because we 
believe the true function of A.A.U.W. is to educate 
our members for effective action in the legislative 
field by disseminating information and encouraging 
our members to arrive at conclusions individually 
and become articulate as individuals in support o! 
those conclusions. 

The question was recognized as a funda- 
mental one, and the vote on Item 1 thus 
became a test vote on A.A.U.W. legisla- 
tive policy. The item was sustained by an 
overwhelming vote: 395 affirmative, 59 
negative. 

This fundamental question of the rela- 

tion of A.A.U.W. to legislation was 
brought up again at the end of the vote 
on the Legislative Program, when Miss 
Estelle Hefley, international relations 
chairman of the Oxford, Mississippi, 
Branch, introduced a motion — 
That the national office place more emphasis on that 
part of the Legislative Program directed to study and 
formation of public opinion and the minimum of em- 
phasis on direct work in behalf of specific bills. 

The motion was seconded by Mrs. Fred 
Sykes, international relations chairman 
of the La Porte, Indiana, Branch. 

Mrs. Raymond Beil, branch president, 
Spokane, Washington, spoke in support 
of the motion, saying that her branch 
opposed giving a small group the power 
to ‘‘legislate for the branches,’’ and felt 
there had been ‘‘too much emphasis on 
legislation without thorough study of 
specific measures first."’ 


Mrs. Harry Merritt, legislative chair- 
man of Madison, Wisconsin, replied: 


I am not aware that too much stress had been laid 
on legislative policies, particularly as far as the fol- 
lowing up of legislation is concerned. It seems to me 
that quite the contrary has been true. I would not 
for a moment under-estimate the importance of 
studying these measures before action is taken. 
However, it appears to me that this whole process 
of gathering information and reaching conclusions 
becomes rather pointless if we fail to do anything 
about it when the occasion for action arises. 
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The motion was lost by a majority 
which made it clear that there was no 
general desire for a lessening of emphasis 
on legislation. 

Most of the items on the proposed 
Legislative Program were approved with- 
out debate. This was to be expected, since 
the program submitted to the Convention 
had been drafted on the basis of recom- 
mendations from the branches. 

It was evident that the branches had 
taken seriously their obligation to study 
the proposed Legislative Program in ad- 
vance. When one delegate asked that the 
items be explained as presented, another 
answered : 

These legislative proposals have been sent to our 
branches with ample opportunity for study. If peo- 
ple are not interested to study before this time, it 
seems very futile to take up the time of the conven- 
tion by lengthy explanation. 

The applause which followed this com- 
ment indicated that most of the delegates 
felt that they were quite prepared to vote. 

The item which occasioned the most 
discussion was on foreign policy. As sent 
to the branches, Item 12, Section 2a, read: 
Support of an immediate foreign policy for the 
United States in response to the present crisis and 


the rapidly changing international scene directed 
toward: 


a. Recognition of acommon cause with all nations 
resisting totalitarian aggression and the furnishing 
of whatever economic and moral aid we can give to 
make this resistance effective. 


A substitute amendment, based on a 
proposal of the International Relations 
Committee of the New York City Branch, 
was offered, to the effect that — 


Since we are already committed in the Lend-Lease 
Bill to a policy of all-out aid to Britain, China, and 
other democracies, we endorse whatever measures in 
the judgment of our government will make this aid 
effective, even to active intervention. 


As a simpler alternative to accomplish 
the same purpose, Miss Alves Long, in- 
ternational relations chairman of the 
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South Carolina State Division, moved 
that the words ‘‘economic and moral’’ be 
stricken from the original item, making 
it read — 


Recognition of a common cause with all nations 
resisting aggression and the furnishing of whatever 
aid we can give to make this resistance effective. 


Dr. Elizabeth L. Fackt, of Denver, Colo- 
rado, member of the International Rela- 
tions Committee, spoke for this wording, 
‘*as including all the points in the substi- 
tute amendment — and more, without 
being so wordy.”’ The substitute item was 
then voted down, and discussion centered 
on the motion to delete ‘‘economic and 
moral’’ in defining the kind of aid to be 
advocated. 

Mrs. Robert C. Dexter, delegate of the 
Boston, Massachusetts, Branch, spoke 
earnestly in favor of deleting the ‘‘eco- 
nomic and moral’’ restriction: 


May I say a word to those who are hesitating. 
Some of you know that I have been in Europe since 
the beginning of the war. I want to say that the 
warning phrase, It's Later Than You Think, is vividly 
before me. A year ago women were holding meetings 
like this in various democratic countries in Europe. 
They cannot hold such meetings now. They tried to 
limit to ‘‘economic and moral aid’’ the help they 
gave to the opponents of aggression. They prayed for 
the success of the people who were fighting. They 
helped as they could, but they tried to keep out of 
war. They have been picked off one by one. 

We are a great nation. We can turn the tide; per- 
haps they couldn't individually. But the hour is late. 
We haven't time to look into the thing more thor- 
oughly. As Dr. Gallagher said, we've got to have the 
courage to make up our minds, and as a mother, as a 
citizen, as a person who has given years of her life for 
the work of peace, I beg you all to face the facts that 
we are in a critical time and that the sands are run- 
ning out. 


Mrs. Merritt of Madison raised the 
question of the responsibility of branch 
delegates: 

Personally I am in favor of military intervention. 
But since I represent a branch which carefully studied 


the legislative program submitted to it and informed 
the delegates of its wishes, noting particularly that 
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military aid was not included, I do not feel justified 
in supporting an amendment involving active 
military intervention. 


Dr. Alzada Comstock, chairman of the 
International Relations Committee, re- 
minded the delegates that the Interna- 
tional Relations Committee had drawn 
up this item three months before, on the 
basis of the responses from the branches 
to the questionnaire on legislation. She 
explained: 


It was on February 10 that we formulated the rec- 
ommendations you have before you. They were at 
that time slightly in advance of the policy of our 
government. They were not in advance of the poli- 
cies of the branches on whose expressions of opinion 
we were acting. 

Since that time, the Lend-Lease Bill has been 
passed, and other changes have occurred. Economic 
and moral aid is now the law of the land; we are 
committed to it. These recommendations, therefore, 
are dated. The majority of the members of the com- 
mittee — perhaps all the members of the committee 
— feel that we must now together with our member- 
ship and in response to the wishes of our membership 
again try to proceed in advance of the bulk of our 
people. We are here as individuals today, and we are 
speaking as individuals. I feel quite confident, how- 
ever, that you will find the majority in favor, as I 
certainly am myself, of striking out the words ‘‘eco- 
nomic and moral,’’ in view of all that is happening. 
That is my personal opinion. 


Miss Long, who had proposed the 
amendment, spoke of the vulnerability of 
this continent if the totalitarian powers 
should control Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
and concluded: 

While Britain stands, we have a two-ocean navy, a 
bulwark against the axis powers. Therefore for our 
own sakes let us give Britain enough of whatever it 
takes to insure victory. Less would be sheer waste. 

No one came forward to oppose the mo- 
tion, and without further debate the dele- 
tion of ‘*economic and moral’’ was voted, 
and the Convention by a very substantial 
majority endorsed a policy of furnishing 
‘whatever aid we can give’’ to make re- 
sistance to totalitarian aggression effec- 
tive. 
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Item 14, under Economic and Legal 
Status of Women, occasioned extended 
discussion. Dr. Mary E. Woolley offered a 
motion to delete the phrase, ‘‘continued 
opposition to the proposed Equal Rights 
Amendment to the Constitution as a 
method of obtaining equality,’’ on the 
grounds that this part of the item was 
negative, calling for opposition to some- 
one else’s method, and that it was tre- 
mendously important at this time for 
women to work together in a unified ef- 
fort to meet the world crisis. Dr. Aurelia 
Henry Reinhardt seconded the motion. 


Dr. Susan M. Kingsbury, chairman of 
the Committee on Economic and Legal 
Status of Women, asked whether there 
was any assurance that supporters of the 
Equal Rights Amendment would also 
drop their effort for the present. Other 
delegates pointed out that this item had 
been included in the Legislative Program 
for some time; it had been sent back to 
the branches for study; and should not be 
dropped without very careful considera- 
tion. Mrs. Charlotte Hankin, delegate of 
the Washington, D. C., Branch, and sev- 
eral other speakers warned the Conven- 
tion that if the Association should with- 
draw from its established position on this 
issue now, for the sake of unity, the ac- 
tion would be used as an argument for the 
Amendment. 

Judge Dorothy Kenyon, member of the 
national committee, urged that women 
accept their responsibility to think 
through the problem of precisely what 
equality means in the multitude of com- 
plicated situations in which equality may 
become an issue. 

Mrs. C. H. Casberg, member of the 
Committee on Legislative Program; Miss 
Bertha M. Nienburg, member of the 
Committee on the Economic and Legal 
Status of Women; and Dr. Mildred Fair- 
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child, vice-president of the Pennsylvania 
State Division, spoke of the importance of 
maintaining statutes protecting women 
— especially women in industry — which 
would be nullified by the amendment. 

No further support was expressed for 
dropping the phrase calling for opposi- 
tion to the Equal Rights Amendment, 
and Item 14 was adopted as originally 
proposed by a majority so decisive as to 
show that the Association is united in 
opposing the Equal Rights Amendment. 

The national Legislative Program for 
1941-43 as voted by the Convention is as 
follows: 


NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM, 1941-43 


The American Association of University Women 
has voted to support, for the period 1941-43, Federal 
measures embodying the following principles: 


Education 


1. Coordination of federal educational activities. 

2. Support for the U. S. Office of Education. 

3. Support of measures to aid in securing better mo- 
tion pictures for children. 

4. Federal aid to states to equalize opportunity for 
public education. 


Social Studies 


5. Legislation in the interest of the consumer, in- 
cluding: strengthening of the Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act and its administration; coordina- 
tion of consumer activities and extension of con- 
sumer informational services in the Federal Gov- 
ernment; development of standards of quality 
and performance for consumer goods; opposition 
to laws authorizing price-fixing contracts be- 
tween manufacturer and retailer affecting con- 
sumer goods; protection of the consumer against 
unfair trade practices; and consumer protection 
as part of the emergency program of national 
defense. 

. Adequate support for: the Children’s Bureau, the 
Division of Labor Standards, and the Wage- 
Hour Division of the U. S. Department of Labor; 
the Bureau of Home Economics of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture; and the Food and Drug 
Administration of the U. S. Federal Security 
Agency. 

. Support of basic research by appropriate federal 
agencies on national questions which are in- 
cluded in the A.A.U.W. social studies program. 


8. Coordination of the social welfare programs of 
the Federal Government, and extension to meet 
basic needs. 

. The extension and improvement of the merit sys- 
tem in government. 

. Appropriate legislation to improve the condi- 
tions now leading to excessive migration among 
farm and industrial workers; and to improve the 
general welfare of the migrant. 

. Protection of civil rights, and such measures as 
may be necessary to strengthen and maintain the 
American democratic way of life, particularly in 
a period of national emergency. 


International Relations 


12. 1. Continued support of a long-range foreign 
policy for the United States based on interna- 
tional cooperation and directed toward: 

a. Development of international cultural 
relations and intellectual cooperation. 

b. Removal of restrictions on international 
trade — support of the present Recipro- 
cal Trade Agreements Program. 

c. Cultivation of the Good Neighbor pol- 
icy in the Western Hemisphere — sup- 
port of treaties, conventions, and 
declarations of the Inter-American con- 
ferences. 

2. Support of an immediate foreign policy for 
the United States in response to the present 
crisis and the rapidly changing international 
scene directed toward: 

a. Recognition of a common cause with all 
nations resisting totalitarian aggression 
and the furnishing of whatever aid we 
can give to make this resistance effective. 

. Development of a closer international 
collaboration to be begun now among 
the peoples resisting the Axis powers, 
and expanded as rapidly as possible into 
suitable international institutions. 


Economic and Legal Status of Women 


13. Opposition to discrimination in employment on 
the basis of sex or marital status. 

14. Continued support of the principle of equality 
for women; continuation of work to achieve 
equality without impairing social efforts to safe- 
guard the health, safety, and economic welfare 
of women workers; and continued opposition to 
the proposed Equal Rights Amendment to the 
Constitution as a method of obtaining equality. 

. Adequate support to insure the maintenance and 
expansion of the work of the Women’s Bureau of 
the U. S. Department of Labor. 
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A.A.U.W. Policy Interpreted in 
Resolutions 


A general statement of A.A.U.W. 
policy was approved by the Convention 
in the following resolutions: 


Wuereas, The American Association of University 
Women has long been committed to the belief that 
civilization can progress only through the practice of 
democracy, and 

Wuereas, Emergency conditions threaten to under- 
mine basic ideals for which the Association stands; 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That the following statement of princi- 
ples be adopted as an interpretation of the position of 
this Association with regard to contemporary prob- 
lems and as a guide to its program of work. 

1. Democratic education, a first responsibility of 
the American Association of University Women at 
all times, necessitates in the present emergency the 
development of a philosophy of education that recog- 
nizes the interdependence of educational institutions 
and the community; utilizes the heritage of differing 
groups; provides equal opportunity for all youth; 
and envisages the reconstruction of the world on a 
basis of respect for the dignity and worth of the 
individual. 

2. To achieve these objectives it is necessary to 
mobilize public opinion and action for the advance- 
ment of education, formal and informal, in the na- 
tion, and for valid measures designed to equalize 
educational opportunities; and in general to assume 
responsibility as citizens for the adequate function- 
ing of public schools. 

3. To meet the present crisis and to build for the 
future, we need the trained mind and the inquiring 
spirit. The Association's fellowship program to en- 
courage gifted women scholars is therefore more than 
ever important. 

4. A foreign policy necessary to the establishment 
of the consolidation and further development of a 
stable democratic world order must include friendly 
relations between all nations of the Western Hemis- 
phere for common defense and the support of all 
nations resisting aggression. 

5. Personal and inter-organization relations be- 
tween all nations should be fostered by continued 
support of the International Federation of University 
Women and by assistance to university women of 
other lands. 

6. A coordinated welfare system, adequate labor 
standards, fair both to employer and employee, and 
community education on all social and consumer 
problems are essential to the maintenance of the 
democratic way of life. 
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7. Continuous effort toward the integration of the 
arts with society by study, practice, and the wide 
distribution among all elements of society of the op- 
portunity for esthetic experience is important, for the 
arts are essential to a proper knowledge of our 
heritage and of contemporary life. 

8. Women in a democracy should have opportu- 
nity to participate fully in the intellectual, social, 
economic, and political life of the nation according 
to their ability as persons without restriction because 
of sex or marital status. 

9. It is the obligation of women to preserve and 
interpret their role by accepting responsibilities and 
by being alert to the contributions they may make to 
the welfare of society. 

10. The American Association of University 
Women, as a means of protecting civilian standards 
and assisting in the defense program shall advocate: 
first, the practice of thrift; second, investment in 
Defense Savings; third, reduction in number of pat- 
terns and styles of merchandise, wherever it is 
deemed necessary, in order that labor and machines 
may be more effectively and economically used. 

11. Realizing the increasing gravity of the na- 
tional emergency as the world crisis intensifies, and 
recognizing the responsibility of the A.A.U.W. for 
its share in national leadership, this Convention 
urges upon the Board of Directors the full exercise of 
its initiative during the period between conventions, 
including the appointment of whatever committee 
or committees the emergency may require. 


Revision of the By-Laws 


The next important business before the 
Convention was revision of the By-Laws 
—a duty that has been impending for 
some time. On March 1, the changes pro- 
posed by the Committee on Revision of 
the By-Laws were sent to all branches 
for study. The committee’s recommenda- 
tions, presented by Dr. Elizabeth Jackson, 
chairman, were accepted by the Conven- 
tion with only a few modifications. 

An important new provision changes 
the title ‘‘Sectional Director’’ to ‘‘Re- 
gional Vice-President.’’ This change was 
made to express more accurately the 
function of these officers from the nine 
geographical sections of the Association. 
Under the revised By-Laws, their duties 
are defined as follows: 
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The regional vice-presidents shall serve on the 
Board of Directors with all the duties and responsi- 
bilities of Board membership, contributing to the 
development of the Association's policies and inter- 
ests. They shall serve in their respective regions to 
further these policies and interests, cooperating with 
state and branch presidents, sharing their knowledge 
and experience as national Board members, attending 
meetings and holding conferences as may be deemed 
necessary for the understanding and interpretation of 
the whole program of the Association. 


The duties of the President were stated 
as follows: 


The President shall preside at all meetings and 
shall be ex-officio chairman of the Board of Direc- 
tors. She may call special meetings as provided for in 
the by-laws. She shall present for consideration 
policies for the Association, shall advise the General 
Director, and shall be an ex-officio member of all 
meetings of the Association and of all committees of 
the Association except the Nominating Committee. 
The president, or such alternate as she may desig- 
nate, shall represent the Association with other so- 
cieties and at public meetings and conferences. 


The duties of the General Director were 
re-defined: 


The General Director, in accordance with Board 
action, shall be responsible for planning and direct- 
ing the development of the Association and for co- 
ordinating its various interests. 

She shall recommend to the Executive Committee 
the appointment of staff members. 

The General Director shall be the secretary of the 
corporation and as such, shall have custody of the 
seal, shall execute with the President all legal docu- 
ments of the Association, and affix the seal thereto, 
and in this capacity she shall use the title of secretary 
of the corporation. 

She shall be an ex-officio member of all meetings of 
the Association and of all committees of the Associa- 
tion except the Nominating Committee. 


The provision for the make-up of the 
Executive Committee constituted an im- 


portant change. Under the newly adopted 
By-Laws — 


The Executive Committee shall consist of the 
elected members of the Board of Directors. It shall 
appoint the General Director. It shall appoint, upon 
the recommendation of the General Director, the 
members of the Headquarters staff and, upon the 
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recommendation of the Treasurer, it shall appoint 
the Comptroller. It shall determine the policies gov- 
erning the Headquarters staff such as duties, salaries, 
tenure, etc. It shall act for the Board of Directors in 
the interim between the meetings of the Board of 
Directors. 


Miss Morriss explained that this 
change in membership and powers of the 
Executive Committee was made because 
the elected members of the Board have 
certain responsibilities, especially the ap- 
pointing of committee chairmen, which 
cannot be shared by the chairmen them- 
selves, who with the elected members 
constitute the Board. 

One important recommendation of the 
Committee on Revision of the By-Laws 
was rejected by the Convention, — the 
proposal that national conventions be 
held triennially instead of biennially. The 
committee advocated triennial conven- 
tions because of (1) the value of a longer 
time for testing the suggestions made by 
a national convention, (2) the desira- 
bility of limiting the tenure of office to a 
potential six years instead of the present 
eight years, (3) the possible advantage 
of increased attendance at a national con- 
vention as a result of more time to set up 
a branch budget contributing to the 
traveling expenses of delegates, (4) the 
opportunity for establishing a cycle of 
emphasis on state, regional, and national 
meetings, (5) the benefit of released time 
and money for more field work on the 
part of the Headquarters Staff. 

Several speakers promptly came to the 
defense of the biennial meeting, empha- 
sizing the great stimulus to interest which 
is given by attendance at a national con- 
vention, — a stimulus, they felt, which 
more than outweighed considerations of 
expense and time involved, or the value 
of increased emphasis on state and re- 
gional meetings. Other speakers advo- 
cated the shorter period between con- 
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ventions as more democratic, giving 
members more frequent opportunities to 
vote on Association policies —a con- 
sideration especially important, Dr. Bessie 
Randolph of the International Relations 
and Legislative Program Committees 
pointed out, in this time of profound 
change, when it is so difficult to chart poli- 
cies in advance. No one spoke from the 
floor in behalf of the triennial convention, 
and the amendment to substitute ‘‘trien- 
nial’’ for ‘‘biennial’’ was lost by an al- 
most unanimous vote. 

The Convention, however, was in ac- 
cord with the point made by the com- 
mittee that a potential tenure of office of 
eight years (the possible tenure under the 
old By-Laws) is too long. Accordingly, 
these provisions (recommended by the 
committee after the amendment to estab- 
lish triennial conventions had been voted 
down) were adopted : 


All officers of the Association shall be elected at 
each biennial convention. 

All officers shall be elected for a term of two years 
and shall be eligible for reelection for two succeeding 
terms only. An ad interim election or appointment 
shall not be construed to be a term within the mean- 
ing of this provision unless it be for a period of more 
than half a legal term. 

The chairmen of standing committees shall be 
appointed by the Executive Committee of the Board 
of Directors for a term of two years and shall be 
eligible for reappointment for two succeeding terms 
only. 

The beginning of terms of officers and committee 
chairmen shall coincide with the beginning of the 
fiscal year, but officers shall continue to hold office 
until their successors have been elected or appointed 
and have qualified. 


Throughout the discussion of the By- 
Law revisions, making A.A.U.W. pro- 
cedure more democratic was frequently 
mentioned as an objective. When the 
method of electing regional vice-presi- 
dents was under discussion, there was a 
considerable debate as to the procedure 
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most likely to ensure democratic action. 
A motion was made from the floor to pro- 
vide for nomination of the regional vice- 
president by the region in which she 
serves, with election by the national As- 
sociation at the convention. This mo- 
tion was voted down, after thorough 
discussion. The prevailing considerations 
seemed to be, first, the great difficulty of 
setting up any practicable method for 
nomination or election by the section, 
since some sections have no sectional 
meetings, and in some sections the mem- 
bership in one state heavily outnumbers 
the rest of the section; and second, the 
fact that this proposal emphasized the 
role of the regional vice-president as 
a representative of the section, rather 
than her obligations as a national officer, 
responsible to the whole Association. 

A provision that ‘‘the number of asso- 
ciate members shall not excced 20 per cent 
of the total membership of the branch”’ 
was recommended by the Committee on 
Revision of the By-Laws. Dr. Jackson 
reminded the delegates that the By-Laws 
contained this provision until a period of 
depression, when the Convention voted 
to suspend it, and said that a number of 
branches had recommended complete 
elimination of associate membership. The 
committee did not advocate so drastic a 
step, but recommended the 20 per cent 
limitation, which is in practice in many 
branches. The limitation would not, Dr. 
Jackson explained, affect anyone now a 
member. This amendment was lost by a 
small margin. A three-fourths vote is re- 
quired to amend the By-Laws; that is, 
with 503 delegates voting, 378 votes were 
required to carry. The number of favor- 
able votes was 366; noes, 137. A good 
many delegates did not vote. 

The By-Laws as revised have been 
printed and copies have been sent to all 
the branches. 





The Association Votes 


National Headquarters Building 


Two recommendations from the Fi- 
nance Committee concerned authority to 
sell the national Headquarters building 
and purchase another building if neces- 
sary. To members who still remembered 
vividly the Association’s herculean ef- 
forts to raise the funds for the present 
Clubhouse, the suggestion that it might 
have to be sold was evidently startling. 
Miss Morriss explained that there was no 
wish or plan on the part of the Board to 
sell the building, but that conditions in 
Washington were extremely uncertain, 
and if the government should comman- 
deer the building, the Board would need 
the authority to act. Accordingly, the 
Convention approved the recommenda- 
tions: 

That the American Association of University Women 
in Convention assembled at Cincinnati, Ohio, this 
eighth day of May, 1941, hereby authorizes and em- 
powers the Board of Directors of this Association, if 
in its sole and exclusive discretion it be deemed op- 
portune and to the best interest of the Association, to 
sell the real estate owned by this Association at 1634 


I Street, Northwest, in Washington, D. C., upon 
such terms and conditions as said Board of Directors 
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may determine; and the appropriate officers of the 
Association are hereby authorized and empowered to 
execute any contracts, deeds or other legal instru- 
ments necessary to effect any sale approved by the 
Board of Directors. 

That in the event of the sale of the national Head- 
quarters of this Association, located at 1634 I Street, 
Northwest, in Washington, D. C., the Board of 
Directors of the Association is hereby authorized and 
empowered to take such steps in its sole discretion as 
it may deem wise and proper to provide other head- 
quarters for the Association, including the purchase 
of another headquarters building, or the purchase of 
land and the erection of a building thereon, or the 
rental of a building or space in a building, or any 
other means deemed by the Board of Directors of this 
Association to be suitable. 


The 1943 Convention 


The next biennial convention will be 
held in Texas, with the Dallas and Fort 
Worth Branches as joint hostesses. The 
Committee on Place of Next Convention 
gave preference to the invitation from the 
Dallas and Fort Worth Branches because 
a national convention has never been held 
in the Southwest Central Region. A joint 
committee from Dallas, Forth Worth, 
and the Texas State Division will work 
out plans for the convention. 





* A.A.UU.W. NEWS AND NOTES * 


Honor to the General Director 


Dr. Kathryn McHale, General Director 
of the A.A.U.W., on June 16 received the 
honorary degree, Doctor of Humane Let- 
ters, from Brown University, Providence, 
Rhode Island. *“The University desires in 
this way,”’ said the invitation from the 
Board of Fellows, ‘‘to recognize your dis- 
tinguished leadership in an important 
educational organization and the effec- 
tiveness of your work.”’ 

At the commencement exercises when 
the degree was conferred, the following 
citation was read: 


Having subjected yourself to the disciplines of 
scholarship and matured your powers as a teacher, 
you took a post of leadership to which you brought 
energy, grace, and distinction. Therefore we are 
happy to speak for the university world in acclaim- 
ing your achievements. 


Dr. McHale’s many friends throughout 
the Association will rejoice in this 
recognition. 


Mrs. Atkinson Retires 


The convention Fellowship Dinner, 
traditionally one of the festive events of 
the biennial meeting, was marked this 
year by a note of deep regret when Mrs. 
Dorothy Bridgman Atkinson announced 
her retirement from the chairmanship of 
the Fellowship Endowment Committee, 
to which she was appointed in 1929. 
A.A.U.W. members who have attended a 
biennial convention since that date, as 
well as members of the many branches she 
has visited, know Mrs. Atkinson for her 
charm and for the interest kindled by her 
contagious enthusiasm for fellowships. 


With fellowship chairmen all over the 
country, her helpful guidance and friendly 
understanding established a warm rela- 
tionship that made the phrase *‘fellow- 
ship family’’ truly descriptive of the sense 
of comradeship which has marked the 
fellowship organization. But only those 
who have been in close touch with the 
work know how much of the success of 
the fellowship program, of which the 
whole Association has reason to be so 
proud, has been due to the national chair- 
man. Coming to the chairmanship when 
the Million Dollar Fellowship Fund was 
scarcely more than an aspiration, Mrs. 
Atkinson by practical planning and the 
hardest kind of ‘‘spade work”’ established 
an effective nation-wide organization, 
which has not only brought thousands of 
dollars to the Fund, but has made fellow- 
ships quite truly the “‘symbol of growth 
and strength in the Association.”’ 

A summary of Mrs. Atkinson's review 
of the development of the fellowship pro- 
gram, in her opening report at the Fellow- 
ship Dinner, will be published in the 
October JourNAL. 


By-Laws and Resolutions 


Now that the By-Laws of the national 
Association have been revised throughout 
(see pp. 224-26), branches and state divi- 
sions should bring their own by-laws into 
conformity with those adopted for the 
national Association at Cincinnati. Copies 
of the revised national By-Laws have 
been sent to state and branch officers, and 
the Regional Vice-Presidents will gladly 
check proposed state and local revisions. 

Programs of branches and state divi- 
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sions should also be related to the resolu- 
tions passed by the 1941 Convention. 


Attendance at Cincinnati 


The convention at Cincinnati was the 
largest A.A.U.W. has had. The final 
count showed 743 delegates, 89 alternates, 
and 488 visitor-members, making a total 
attendance of 1,320. Non-member visitors 
were not admitted to the sessions because 
the meeting hall could not accommodate 
larger numbers. 


Branch and State Exhibits 


Branch and state exhibits at the con- 
vention attracted much interest. A vote 
by those who visited the exhibit room on 
the best exhibits gave Sioux City, lowa, 
first place; Hamilton, Ohio, second; and 
the Wisconsin Youth Hostel exhibit 
third. 


Writing Project for 1941 


Manuscripts for the 1941 Writing 
Project are invited in four fields: 


1) Short story: not less than 1,000 nor more than 
5,000 words; no stories written for children 


(2) Verse: anything but the long narrative poem. 
Three brief lyrics or three quatrains may be sub- 
mitted by one person; otherwise one entry only is al- 
lowed in any of the four categories, though one per- 
son may submit entries in several classes 


(3) Children’s play: must be written for children to 
act 

(4) Biographical sketch of a local pioneer in the arts: may 
be about any worker in the arts in an American com- 
munity — architect, writer, painter or designer, 
sculptor, musician, dancer, playwright or other 
worker in the theatre 


It is requested that ordinarily the writ- 
ing group in a branch choose the manu- 
scripts to send to Headquarters; a member 
who does not belong to a group may send 
her work directly. As the manuscripts are 
not to be published by the A.A.U.W., 
there is no objection to the writer's con- 
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tinuing to send her material to her com- 
mercial markets while it is on file at na- 
tional Headquarters. 

Please include a stamped, addressed en- 
velope large enough to hold the manu- 
script, and note on the first page of the 
copy if criticism is desired. It is advisable 
for each writer to retain a duplicate of her 
manuscript. The name and mailing ad- 
dress of the author should be on each 
manuscript, as well as the signature. 


New Branches 


The following branches have been 
recognized since publication of the last 
JOURNAL: 


Carirornia — Hayward 
Watsonville 
Connecricut — Greater Hartford 
Ipano — Wallace 
Ittino1s — Carlinville-Gillespie-Litchfield 
Iowa — Denison 
Missourt — Daviess County 
Harrison County 
Sikeston 
Nevapa — Elko 
Fallon 
Winnemucca 
New Jersey — Paterson 
Toms River 
Onto — Cleveland 
Yellow Springs 
Texas — Ellis County 
Wyominc — Lovell 


The total number of A.A.U.W. branches 
is 909. 


Indiana Approves Associate Member 
Restriction 


Recommendation of a by-law provi- 
sion restricting associate membership to 
not more than 20 per cent of the total 
branch membership was rejected by the 
1941 Convention, as reported in the sec- 
tion, ‘““The Convention Votes.’’ Two 
weeks later the Indiana state division 
meeting passed the following resolution 
on the subject: 
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Wuereas, The Indiana Division of the American As- 
sociation of University Women realizes and appre- 
ciates the significance of the national Association in 
establishing and maintaining high standards in edu- 
cation; and 


Waergas, It believes that this national objective can 
best be secured and maintained by the branches if 
their national membership is developed; be it 

Resolved, That the Indiana Division of the A.A.U.W. 
go on record as endorsing the principle that the num- 
ber of associate members in a branch shall not exceed 
20 per cent of the total membership; and, be it further 


Resolved, That associate members now in the branches 
shall not be deprived of standing in the Association 
by any changes in the requirements of eligibility, but 
if any associate member allows her membership to 
lapse she shall not be eligible to reinstatement if the 
number of associate members exceeds 20 per cent of 
the total membership of the branch. 


Good Neighbor Playing Cards — A Nation- 
Wide Venture for Fellowships 


Delegates who saw the beautiful draw- 
ings for the Good Neighbor Playing Cards 
at Cincinnati will welcome the news that 
the cards are to be published as a nation- 
wide project to raise money for fellow- 
ships. 

These playing cards, by Ariel Baynes, 
have backs and face card designs drawn 
from authentic old Mayan and Incan 
decorations — an ingenious way of pre- 
senting a large number of the beautiful 
art forms of our Latin American neigh- 
bors. Everyone who has seen the drawings 
for the cards is enthusiastic about them. 
They are interesting and unique, and usa- 
ble as well as beautiful. ‘‘Stunning’’ is the 
word most often used to describe them. 

A committee of the Detroit Branch is 
handling the project. Sample cards will 
be sent to each branch, for it is difficult 
to convey in words the beauty and inter- 
est of the designs and colors. 

The cards are planned to retail at $1.50 
per set, each set consisting of two decks 
(one Incan and one Mayan in design), 
bridge size, excellent quality, boxed 
and cellophane wrapped. Prices to the 
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branches (including transportation and the 
present federal tax) are as follows: 


$1.20 per set 
$1.25 per set 


100 or more 2-pack sets 
50 to 99 2-pack sets 
Less than 50 2-pack sets 


All orders are to be sent prepaid, to 
Mrs. Arthur R. Carr, 16,810 Ashton Road, 
Detroit, Michigan. Sample cards will be 
available in September; orders can be 
filled early in October. 

The Director General of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union enthusiastically endorses the 
project, as does our own Board of Direc- 
tors. It is an ideal undertaking for 
A.A.U.W.: the cards offer a cultural and 
artistic contribution and a means of pro- 
moting acquaintance with our neighbors 
to the south — and a new answer to the 
question, How shall we raise our fellow- 
ship fund? 

And best of all, we think that everyone 
will like them! 


A.A.U.W. Homes Open to Members’ 
Sons in Active Service 


It has been suggested that A.A.U.W. 
branches — who have already reported 
many activities to meet the recreational 
needs of men in the service — might offer 
a very welcome form of hospitality by 
inviting to their homes the sons of 
A.A.U.W. members who are in the 
camps, thus helping to keep the boys in 
touch with home environment. 

This suggestion was passed on to presi- 
dents of branches near army camps, and 
in spite of the difficulty of reaching peo- 
ple in vacation time a large number of 
replies have been received, heartily en- 
dorsing the proposal. The extent and 
type of hospitality offered varies with the 
size and make-up of the branch, but all 
welcome the opportunity to do whatever 
they can for relatives of fellow A.A.U.W. 
members who are in active service. 

On the inside back cover of this 
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Journat are listed the branches near 
army camps whose presidents have writ- 
ten that they will be glad to have names 
of A.A.U.W. sons or other relatives in 
their vicinity to whom hospitality might 
be extended. As other branches are heard 
from, a supplementary list will be pub- 
lished in the fall. 

The Washington, D. C., Branch plans 
to make use of the Clubhouse as well as 
homes of members, in offering hospitality 
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to newcomers from A.A.U.W. families 
who are working in defense agencies, as 
well as to men in nearby camps. 

National members of the Association 
who have come to Washington from 
other branches are urged to visit the 
Clubhouse and Headquarters at 1634 I 
Street, N. W. Their privileges as national 
members are outlined in the report of the 
Committee on the National Clubhouse, 
pages 249-50. 





REPORTS OF NATIONAL COMMITTEES 
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COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 


The Education Committee has held two 
regular meetings during the biennium, with 
all members present at both meetings. 

The functions of the committee have been 
both deliberative and advisory. In its delibera- 
tive function, it has sought to reformulate an 
educational philosophy for the Association in 
relation to the present national crisis; it has 
studied and evaluated the educational program 
of the Association as revealed in the work of 
the national staff, the state divisions, and the 
branches; and it has emphasized policies that 
it believes should be followed in the future. 
In its advisory function the committee has, 
both individually and collectively, sought to 
further the educational work of the staff and 
the branches by means of research, informa- 
tion, and specific recommendations. 

The committee conceives the educational 
program of the Association as a continuing 
process, which extends beyond educational 
institutions to embrace a total program for a 
whole community, meeting the needs of all 
social groups and all age groups, for the 
purpose of contributing to the ultimate 
achievement of a more equitable and humane 
world. In the present tragic distress of all 
mankind, the primary need is for the develop- 
ment of attitudes of faith, courage, conviction, 
and resourcefulness, for the preservation of the 
ideals of a democratic society. 

The committee recommends to the branches 
a functional approach to problems of educa- 
tion after investigation of local, state, and 
regional needs. The Association has given 
evidence of vast resources in its immediate 
response to appeals for refugee aid and homes 
for British children. Such resources and the 
accompanying sentiment should be applied 
constructively to community problems near at 
hand if the United States is to meet the present 
emergency successfully. 

The need for expansion in the fields of child 
development and family life education is 


readily apparent, as the young child now in 
the home is the hope of future democracy. 

The committee wishes to emphasize the 
growing importance of an understanding of 
the peculiar problems of youth at this time 
and their bearing on secondary education and 
guidance programs. It sees an increasing pos- 
sibility of usefulness in furthering cooperation 
among the public schools and the various 
private and governmental youth-serving agen- 
cies, in influencing curriculum development in 
the high schools, in promoting guidance 
programs in the schools, in providing recrea- 
tional facilities for youth, and in performing 
actual guidance services where they are 
needed. The exploitation of youth by totali- 
tarian states is an object lesson to democracies 
of the need for solving the problems of their 
own youth. 

An individualized education, consistent 
with the common good, is basic to an effective 
program of education in a democracy. Such 
education would take into consideration dif- 
ferences of race, sex, economic status, abilities, 
and opportunities. 

The committee believes that the public 
schools should assume leadership in American 
education, and reaffirms the responsibility of 
this Association for the public schools. 

The newer thinking and the later research 
at all educational levels should be a field of 
continuing adult study in A.A.U.W. groups 
because the Association occupies a strategic 
position to reflect progress in research and 
experimentation. In view of this important 
function which the Association is in a position 
to perform, the committee approves the re- 
search or look-out committees that have 
grown up spontaneously in many branches, 
and the work of the Research Service in Sec- 
ondary and Collegiate Education at national 
Headquarters. 

The committee appreciates the efforts of the 
staff in following the developments of the 
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present controversy on the accrediting of in- 
stitutions of higher learning and making this 
information available to the membership; and 
it welcomes the opportunity for the staff to 
cooperate with the Committee on Membership 
and Maintaining Standards in the preparation 
of materials on good practices in higher edu- 
cation for use in the standards work of that 
committee. 

Valid experiments in the individualized 
higher education of women should be a pri- 
mary interest of the Association, and the 
Education Committee believes that the Asso- 
ciation should grasp every opportunity to 
further research and implement findings in this 
field. This is an important function of the Re- 
search Service which should be developed to 
the fullest extent. 

The place of undergraduate women in na- 
tional defense has been a serious consideration 
of the committee, and the staff has made a 
study of developments in the women’s colleges 
during the past year. It was agreed that em- 
phasis should be placed on a study of issues and 
the obligation of college women to transmit 
their knowledge and understanding to others, 
rather than on special technical courses at this 
time, although such studies as chemistry, 
physics, and nutrition can be so directed as to 
become practical tools of usefulness in a de- 
fense program. It was thought that young 
women can be led to derive psychological 
satisfaction in the part that they can ap- 
propriately play through an appreciation of 
the relation of civic understanding to national 
defense. 

A sub-committee was appointed in October 
1940, to give special assistance to the asso- 
ciates in developing study materials. In gen- 
eral, the committee recommends development 
of materials by branches on their own initia- 
tive in response to local needs, but the com- 
mittee appreciates the need for guidance in 
methods of approaching problems. It particu- 
larly approves a combination of research with 
life as exemplified in the cooperative research 
being done by A.A.U.W. groups studying 
The American Family in a Changing Society. 

While it was recognized that there could be 
no so-called **Problem of the Month" in the 
field of education, the committee expressed its 
approval of a brief monthly guide to chairmen 
to help meet the issues of the day. The com- 
mittee agreed that the pamphlet, ‘‘Today’s 
Challenge to the American Association of 
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University Women,”’ could be interpreted in 
specific suggestions for activities suited to the 
needs of each community. 

Experimentation in methods of adult edu- 
cation and in the preparation of effective study 
materials should be continually strengthened. 

The legislative program has included four 
principles within the field of education: federal 
aid to education, improvement in the dis- 
tribution of motion pictures, support for the 
U. S. Office of Education, and the coordination 
of federal educational activities. (See report of 
Committee on Legislative Program.) Two bills 
have been supported, the Neely Bill for the 
Abolition of Block-Booking and Blind Selling 
in the leasing of motion picture films, and the 
Thomas Bill for Federal Aid to Education. 

Although the committee recommended that 
the Office of Education be requested to under- 
take a survey of the educational functions of 
all government agencies in the interest of fur- 
ther coordination, no action was taken be- 
cause of emergency conditions. However, the 
General Director has been informed by the 
Office of Education that such a survey is in 
progress. 

The question of the organized campaign 
against textbooks came up as an example 
of the serious encroachments on freedom of 
teaching which can be expected in abnormal 
times. The committee's action was embodied 
in the following statement, subsequently en- 
dorsed by the national Board of Directors: 

The national Education Committee of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women is in accord 
with the movement to organize the materials of 
history, sociology, geography and economics so that 
the relationships between these areas are brought to 
bear on the problems of everyday living and pre- 
sented in a way which stimulates realistic thinking 
and responsibility on the part of youth. 

The committee also recognizes the necessity for 
making a distinction between indoctrination and the 
intelligent use of a comparative approach in which 
the differences between the American way and other 
ways are clarified. 

Only thus can American youth be challenged to 
sense the real significance of constructive concern 
for the improvement of the democratic way of life. 

The committee recommends that the Board of 
Directors reaffirm its belief in the importance of the 
Association's policy regarding academic freedom, 
especially in time of tension. The professional 
selection of textbooks without outside pressure 
definitely falls within the principle of academic 
freedom. 


The crucial necessity of national unity and 
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understanding of regional differences em- 
phasizes the dangers of isolationism in schools 
and colleges due to such causes as conditions 
restricting the appointment of teachers to 
natives of a state, and inbreeding on college 
faculties. A sub-committee was appointed to 
consider what the Education Committee could 
do in relation to teacher exchanges. A few 
inquiries concerning teacher exchanges have 
reached the committee since the last meeting. 
Another aspect of this problem which might 
well be a serious concern of the A.A.U.W. is 
the importance of raising the quality of the 
teaching profession. 

Recognizing the vital importance of educa- 
tion to national defense, the committee has 
considered specific recommendations for branch 
activities growing out of the implications of 
the leaflet, ‘“Today’s Challenge to the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women.” 


General areas of need are in the preschool and 
out-of-school age groups, the families of de- 
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fense workers and other migrant workers, and 
the neglected margins of the work of educa- 
tional and social service agencies. Branches of 
the A.A.U.W. can perform a valuable service 
for national defense in discovering these needs 
in their own communities and working to see 
that they are swiftly and adequately met. In 
order to be successful, it will be necessary for 
education committees to break down rigid 
concepts of what is education and what is not, 
and to work in cooperation with other groups, 
both within and without the Association. 
The committee has given of its best in high 
sincerity and creative thinking, believing that 
the continuous strengthening of the program 
in education is a matter of vital concern to the 
whole Association, since the A.A.U.W. carries 
a real responsibility to be one of the most 
important channels of education in a democ- 
racy. 
IRENE T. HeingEMAN 
Chairman, Committee on Education 


COMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


It is not easy to give, in a few printed words, 
a picture of the extent to which the duties 
and problems of the Committee on Interna- 
tional Relations have altered in the last two 
years. A general statement of the task which 
the Association sets for the committee would 
be phrased today as it has been expressed 
throughout the committee's life: to foster 
closer international relationships among uni- 
versity women throughout the world and to 
assist in building up an informed, vigorous 
opinion on foreign policy. Suddenly the fos- 
tering of international relationships has be- 
come a task that taxes the ingenuity and 
energy beyond all imagination. From this 
perspective we can see — to use plain terms — 
how easy and pleasant it all used to be. We 
now understand that the small divergencies 
of opinion we used to have on such questions 
as the best make-up of a committee or the best 
country in which to hold a Council meeting 
were to be found in the center of an almost 
Utopian forum of university women from all 
parts of the world. 

Today the fostering of international rela- 
tionships among university women is carried 
on past the barriers of foreign censorship and 
members’ inability to travel, poverty, injury, 
disease, migration, disappearance, and death. 
It is with that knowledge and against that 


background that the second part of the com- 
mittee’s obligation, its service in helping to 
build up informed opinion on matters of for- 
eign policy, has gone forward. 

When the seventy-eight accredited delegates 
of the A.A.U.W., among whom the chairman 
of the Committee on International Relations 
was fortunate in being included, met with the 
representatives of member associations in 
other countries at the Eighth Conference of 
the International Federation of University 
Women in early August 1939, the clouds were 
already very dark. Ominous news came by 
cable and letter to the representatives from 
some of the countries where the situation was 
most obscure. Hurried conferences were called. 
And yet the atmosphere of the general con- 
ference was strangely calm and almost happy. 
The university women were ready to face the 
coming emergencies with confidence, secure in 
their conviction that their organizations and 
the International Federation itself would rise 
again from whatever ashes the already smoul- 
dering fires might leave. 

Conflict had already actually broken out 
before some of the American delegates even 
reached home. In the autumn of 1939 it was 
difficult for the Committee on International 
Relations, as for every one else, to see very 
far ahead. Problems could be attacked only 
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after they had definitely demonstrated their 
existence. Soon news of university women in 
European countries who had become refugees 
from their homes and their countries came 
into this country. Plans for being of assistance 
in the refugee problem were, therefore, among 
the earliest made by the committee. In De- 
cember 1939, the committee gave to the Board 
of Directors a statement of its deep concern 
about the problem of displaced and refugee 
university women and asked for further con- 
sideration of the problem. In February 1940, 
the Committee on Refugee Aid was set up as 
a sub-committee of the Committee on Inter- 
national Relations, to integrate and develop 
the activities of the branches in aiding the 
refugee university women who had come to 
the United States to re-establish themselves. 

Little foreseeing the extent and importance 
of the movement to which it was giving im- 
petus, the Committee on International Rela- 
tions recommended to the Board of Directors 
in the spring of 1940 that the A.A.U.W. 
should undertake to assist in the relief of uni- 
versity women war refugees in Europe by 
raising funds to contribute to the war relief 
project of the French Association of Uni- 
versity Women, as suggested by the officers 
of the International Federation of University 
Women. With the fall of France the refugee 
problem became more acute. The Executive 
Committee of the Board set up the University 
Women’s War Relief Committee, with the 
chairman of the Committee on International 
Relations as a member. The details of the 
generosity of the members in contributing 
funds, and the usefulness of the gifts which we 
were therefore able to send to refugee univer- 
sity women in other countries have been sent 
out regularly to the branches. 

At the request of the War Relief Committee, 
the chairman of the Committee on Interna- 
tional Relations visited eastern Canada in the 
autumn of 1940 in order to establish closer 
relations with the officers of the Canadian 
Federation, with the purpose in mind of mak- 
ing the American war relief efforts more effec- 
tive. The conferences with Canadian uni- 
versity women also served to suggest ways in 
which a part of the normal work of the Inter- 
national Federation might be kept going and 
avenues by which American cooperation in 
the care of British guest children might be ex- 
tended. Shortly afterwards, however, the 
sending of British guest children to this con- 
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tinent was suspended by the British Gov- 
ernment. 

Since the autumn of 1940 it has not been 
necessary to make further radical changes in 
the program and policies of financial assist- 
ance to refugee university women. But the 
letters that come in from other associations, 
whether in appreciation or in appeal, show 
what a small part of the distress we have been 
able to alleviate. 

The duties of the Committee on Interna- 
tional Relations in expressing the will of the 
A.A.U.W. with respect to legislation relating 
to foreign policy have been carried out with 
the cooperation of the members of other com- 
mittees and the staff at Headquarters. Re- 
newal of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act was accomplished in January 1940. The 
A.A.U.W. was represented at the hearings of 
the Ways and Means Committee of the House 
by Dr. Caroline Ware, chairman of the Social 
Studies Committee. 

After the Board approved the support ot 
legislation to permit embargoes on the sale 
and shipment of war supplies to Japan the 
branches were notified of the decision and 
study material on the subject was sent to those 
who asked for information. The substance of 
the embargo proposal was achieved by gen- 
eral legislation permitting various types of 
export embargoes. 

Consideration of the international relations 
section of the proposed Legislative Program 
for 1941-43 was begun by the Committee on 
International Relations in September 1940. 
It was gratifying to observe how closely the 
statement in the current Legislative Program 
continued to express the fundamental aims of 
the A.A.U.W., in spite of the rapidity with 
which the foreign scene was changing. Never- 
theless a revision of the statement was en- 
visaged. The responses by the branches to the 
questionnaire sent out with the first draft of 
the proposed Legislative Program in Novem- 
ber 1940 were generous and painstaking. With 
respect to the international relations section, 
the replies from the branches showed a very 
high proportion of support for a program of 
aid short of military conflict to the nations 
fighting the Axis, and still greater support 
for advocacy of positive steps towards closer 
international organization. 

The provision of study materials in the 
field of international relations is a heavy but 
rewarding task that has been effectively per- 
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formed by the Associate in International Edu- 
cation. The Committee on International Rela- 
tions has the easier role of adviser and con- 
sultant. Recognizing the slightness of its own 
share in the success of the International Problem- 
of-the-Month series, the committee finds it 
wholly proper to express its satisfaction in the 
extent to which at least three numbers of the 
current year, ‘‘Position of the Soviet Union”’ 
and ‘‘Hitler’s European Peace,’ by Dr. Esther 
Caukin Brunauer, and ‘‘Economic Relations 
of the United States with Latin America,’’ by 
Dr. Ethel B. Dietrich, enable readers to see 
around the next corner as well as to compre- 
hend events just past. 

One final duty the committee has endeav- 
ored to perform: to think through in advance 
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of emergency its recommendations on the posi- 
tions the A.A.U.W. should take. Unanimity 
of opinion is not always reached quickly. The 
committee is composed — and rightly so — 
of women of various occupations and interests 
and from different parts of the country. The 
committee is in full agreement, however, on 
the need for viewing the Association's respon- 
sibility for refugee women within our gates in 
the widest possible terms, and on seeing as an 
immediately practicable possibility fuller 
cooperation among the countries of the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 


Axtzapa Comstock 
Chairman, Committee on 
International Relations 


UNIVERSITY WOMEN’S WAR RELIEF COMMITTEE 


Contributions to the University Women’s 
War Relief Fund, which was inaugurated last 
June, totaled more than $29,952.00 on June 1, 
1941. About 350 branches have contributed 
directly, many sending in regular monthly 
gifts. The following distribution of funds has 
been made so far: 


Set aside for use within the United 
States (of this sum, $1,035 has been 
used to date) 


$22,775.00 


The figures give only a poor idea of what 
our help means in human values, as a reading 
of the reports received from various national 
associations administering the funds indi- 
cates. A woman dentist in Finland is helped 
to uy new equipment and start life again after 
moving from territory ceded to Russia; a 
young woman student of Czech nationality is 
enabled to finish her university course in Eng- 
land, looking forward to the time when she 
can return to her own country, to help rebuild 
its professional life; a British university 
woman in Canada, unable to get money from 
home, is provided with means to take care of 


her children and herself until she can get 
work; a Polish or Rumanian university woman 
physician in Palestine is given food and shelter 
and a chance for retraining; an able Turkish 
woman student, stranded in the United States 
without funds, and unable to go back to 
Turkey, is helped to continue graduate work 
in this country; an exiled Norwegian teacher 
is given temporary employment in Sweden; a 
member of the British Federation, the widow 
of a naval officer killed in action, with two 
small children dependent upon her, is helped 
out until she can become self-supporting. 

It is characteristic of the administration of 
our fund, in all the countries where it is being 
used, that after the immediate emergency is 
met in the form of food and shelter the first 
thought is to maintain moral and intellectual 
values. Our dollars, which in many cases rep- 
resent a real sacrifice on the part of our mem- 
bers, are not only helping to keep people alive 
physically, but are nurturing the seeds of 
scholarship for future harvesting. 

The University Women’s War Relief Com- 
mittee has met three times — September 13 
and October 24, 1940, and April 1, 1941. In 
September, Dr. Comstock went to Canada on 
behalf of the committee to confer with mem- 
bers of the Canadian Federation about the 
relief problem there. In the course of its con- 
sultations, in meetings and by mail, the com- 
mittee has worked out several guiding princi- 
ples for the use of the funds. Most of the 
money goes to countries where the associa- 
tions of university women are active and 
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stable and are at the same time facing grave 
problems of aid to university women refugees. 
Some money has been assigned for relief at 
points where refugees converge — Shanghai, 
Istanbul, Lisbon — and it is administered for 
university women in need, with the assistance 
of well-known agencies and responsible people 
on the spot. A portion of the fund is reserved 
for use in the United States, and so far two 
grants have been made. The first, to Miss Afife 
Sayen, to go on with graduate work at Bryn 
Mawr, was reported to the Board last October. 
The second grant, of $500, is to Dr. Suzanne 
Engelmann, a well-known educator in Ger- 
many before the Nazi regime, who is now 
studying at Stanford in preparation for a Cali- 
fornia state teacher's certificate. 

The emergency assistance program of the 
International Federation is going on, and it 
has been decided recently that I.F.U.W. funds 
on deposit in this country can be used, under 
certain restrictions, to assist individuals in 
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situations where the A.A.U.W. fund cannot 
be used or is not adequate. 

The contribution figures tell the story of 
the way in which the members and the 
branches and state divisions have responded 
to the appeal for aid to university women and 
their children who are in need because of the 
war. The response has been spontaneous and 
more than generous, with no prodding or 
pressure. We can be sure that the spirit in 
which the contributions are being made is 
doing as much as the money for the women 
who receive our help. This is a crisis of morale 
as much as of physical power, and every person 
who is saved from moral and intellectual de- 
struction represents a victory over the totali- 
tarian forces which would snuff out indi- 
viduality and the human and intellectual 
values on which our civilization rests. 

Marcaret S. Morriss 
Chairman, University Women's 
War Relief Committee 


COMMITTEE ON SOCIAL STUDIES 


Activities and progress in the social studies 
field during the past two years have reflected 
the increasing interest of the branches in their 
immediate community problems and the 
growth of the Association in national social 
leadership. In subject matter the field has ex- 
panded from an initial concern with consumer 
problems to study of social welfare, labor 
standards, and the basic institutions of the 
American economy. New emphases and new 
approaches have been added during the bien- 
nium as they became especially significant in 
the national economic life and as they repre- 
sented wide interest throughout the Associ- 
ation. 

Regional problems, for example, were first 
brought into the program through branches 
of the Southeast Central Section. Interest in 
problems of migrants, originating among west 
coast branches, has spread to many parts of the 
country. So much interest in housing has de- 
veloped spontaneously that the Social Studies 
Committee is setting up a sub-committee on 
housing. A brief introductory analysis to this 
problem, entitled ‘‘Housing in the Emer- 
gency,’ was prepared by the social studies 
chairman and circulated to state chairmen in 
April 1941. 

During the current year, the defense pro- 
gtam has brought the social studies program 


to the fore in the Association. For national 
defense calls for the defense of democracy, not 
alone by protection against force from with- 
out, but by strengthening democracy from 
within. 

The social studies program is part of the 
home front in the defense of democracy. Its 
subject matter consists of those problems 
which must be understood and faced with in- 
telligence and imagination in our communi- 
ties and in our nation if we, the greatest re- 
maining democracy in the world, are to prove 
that democracy can be effective as a way of 
life. The Social Studies Committee has had no 
choice but to make the social aspects of de- 
fense the center of its activity at this time. 

In the field of consumer interests the na- 
tional leadership of the A.A.U.W. is clearly 
established and generally recognized. The 
A.A.U.W., nationally and locally, has par- 
ticipated both in cooperative effort with re- 
tailers and in public action toward more 
effective measures in the consumer interest. 

The National Consumer-Retailer Council, 
in which the A.A.U.W. participates as one of 
three consumer organizations, has devoted its 
principal efforts to the development of meth- 
ods of informative labeling and informative 
selling and to the promotion of standards for 
consumer goods. Dr. Faith Williams, chair- 
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man of the consumer sub-committee of the 
Social Studies Committee, has served on the 
Board of the Council and as chairman of the 
Council’s committee on labeling. The Council 
has developed label forms for a considerable 
number of articles in order to give the con- 
sumer the kind of information necessary for 
intelligent buying, and companies are begin- 
ning to adopt such labels. More and more, 
consumers will read in small type on merchan- 
dise labels the legend, ‘“This is the type of 
label recommended by the National Con- 
sumer-Retailer Council."’ 

In respect to the development of standards 
for consumer goods the A.A.U.W. not only 
participates in the National Consumer-Re- 
tailer Council but is represented on the Ad- 
visory Committee on Ultimate Consumer 
Goods of the American Standards Association. 
Together with the American Home Econom- 
ics Association and the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, the A.A.U.W. was ap- 
proached with a proposal that the three or- 
ganizations constitute a Consumer Board for 
a proposed Institute of Standards. After careful 
consideration of what would be involved, the 
Social Studies Committee came to the con- 
clusion that the Association could not par- 
ticipate in the proposal as originally made, 
since the function of approving standards for 
consumer goods would require more time and 
technical equipment than the Association's 
representatives could offer. The committee 
suggested, however, that the Institute of 
Standards integrate its work with the Ameri- 
can Standards Association — an arrangement 
which is at present under consideration by 
the standardizing agencies. 

In January 1940, the committee formulated 
a statement of ‘‘A.A.U.W. Policy for the De- 
velopment of Standards for Consumer Goods,”’ 
which was circulated to other consumer or- 
ganizations, to the member organizations of 
the National Consumer-Retailer Council, to 
state chairmen of social studies, and to the 
consumer study groups within the Association 
which have used A.A.U.W. consumer kits. 
This basic outline has furnished guidance for 
consideration of specific programs in various 
national consumer councils during the past 
year. 

The committee has assumed responsibility 
for keeping abreast of developments in the 
consumer movement. The February 1940 issue 
of the Contemporary America series, entitled 
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“The Consumer Movement in America, 
1940,"" prepared by the Associate at the re- 
quest of the committee, and the article by Dr. 
Alice L. Edwards, *“The Progress of the Con- 
sumer Movement,’’ in the December 1940 
issue of the A.A.U.W. Journat have con- 
tained analyses of latest developments. The 
bulletin on the consumer movement was par- 
ticularly useful in clearing up some misinter- 
pretations of consumer programs resulting 
from the Matthews-Dies Report published in 
December 1939. 

Committee members have contributed to 
the formulation of public policy on consumer 
questions through appearance before Con- 
gressional committees and administrative 
bodies. In January 1940, following the an- 
nouncement of the Association's ‘‘standards’’ 
policy, the chairman was authorized to pre- 
sent a statement on the Boren Bill (H. R. 
6652) providing for the development of stand- 
ards for consumer goods. While strongly sup- 
porting the principles of this measure, she op- 
posed the specific provision concentrating all 
standardizing activities of government in the 
National Bureau of Standards of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and asked recognition for 
the work of such agencies as the Bureau of 
Home Economics, long known for their con- 
sumer point of view. 

Early in 1940, also, the committee chairman 
appeared before Congressional committees to 
oppose the Patman chain store tax bill and to 
support the District of Columbia Cooperative 
Act authorizing the organization and incor- 
poration of consumer cooperatives in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Dr. Ruth Ayres apeared for 
the Association in opposition to the Cum- 
mings Amendment to the Sugar Act. 

It is an evidence of the standing of the As- 
sociation in the consumer field that responsi- 
bility for presenting the consumer viewpoint 
on the Trade Agreements Program at Congres- 
sional hearings was assigned to the A.A.U.W. 
social studies chairman by the Women’s Joint 
Congressional Committee. 

The Association has followed up the 1939 
Convention mandate to support a federal con- 
sumer agency. The General Director addressed 
a letter to the President on this subject in 
November 1939. A proposal for such an agency 
detailing organization and functions was then 
drafted by the committee and circulated to 
social studies groups and to other consumer 
organizations. 
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After the passage in 1938 of the new federal 
Food, Drug and Cosmetics Act, the next prob- 
lem became that of presenting testimony from 
the consumer viewpoint at hearings held by 
the Food and Drug Administration for the 
setting of food standards under the act. The 
committee decided that A.A.U.W. representa- 
tives should appear as consumer representa- 
tives at these hearings when a technically 
competent person could be found to appear for 
the Association. Dr. Georgiana Benjamin of 
the national committee has been particularly 
active in assisting the Associate to secure 
representatives for this purpose, and gave 
testimony herself on one occasion. 

During the current year, activities of the 
A.A.U.W. have been clearly interwoven with 
consumer activity in relation to defense, 
through the work of the social studies chair- 
man as Assistant to Consumer Commissioner 
Harriet Elliott; through the cost-of-living 
work of Miss Williams, chairman of the con- 
sumer sub-committee; through the services of 
the Associate in Social Studies as an adviser 
to Miss Elliott’s office; and through constant 
conferences and cooperation on all aspects of 
the program relating to the consumer and de- 
fense. Bulletins and releases from the Office of 
the Consumer Commissioner have been sent 
to all social studies chairmen and reports in- 
dicate that in many instances these have fur- 
nished the basis of study for the season. 

The interest of the Association in labor 
standards is more recent and less developed 
than its consumer activity; but the March 
1941 issue of Contemporary America, a timely 
summary on ‘‘Labor and Defense,"’ has proved 
the most popular of this year’s series of bulle- 
tins. 

The major concerns of branches in the field 
of labor standards have been with the prob- 
lems of special groups, such as youth, mi- 
giants, and household employees, and the So- 
cial Studies Committee has accordingly 
authorized the Associate to provide guidance 
with respect to the problems of these groups. 
The social studies chairman was made a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the National 
Council on Household Employment. A grow- 
ing interest in state labor laws and state labor 
administration has recently appeared among 
the branches and state divisions. 

A number of branches in the Southwest 
Central Section have expressed particular 
interest in labor standards; and Dr. Jean 
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Flexner, former member of the Social Studies 
Committee and continuing consultant on 
labor problems, spoke at the Missouri State 
meeting in March 1941, and visited a number 
of branches throughout that state. A renewed 
interest in labor problems in 1941 promises to 
make this a major field of study for the mem- 
bership and the committee in the next bien- 
nium. 

In the field of social welfare the work of the 
committee has consisted largely in providing 
guidance to local groups rather than in en- 
gaging in welfare activity at the national 
level. The committee felt the need for defining 
the role of organized university women in re- 
lation to social welfare in view of the expan- 
sion of public services in the welfare field and 
the many current challenges to leadership in 
welfare programs. It, therefore, requested the 
chairman of the welfare sub-committee, Dr. 
Carter, to prepare an article, ‘‘Lay Groups and 
Social Welfare,’’ which appeared in the June 
1940 issue of the Journat. Response and com- 
ments from branches throughout the Associa- 
tion have indicated that this article has met a 
real need in pointing the way to effective study 
and evaluation of welfare services as well as to 
distinctive community activities by A.A.U.W. 
groups. The chairman of the sub-committee 
frequently advises the associate in social 
studies on specific questions raised by branches 
engaged in local welfare activities. 

Activities at the national level have in- 
cluded participation in the White House Con- 
ference on Children in a Democracy and co- 
operation and exchange of information with 
national welfare agencies and federal bureaus 
providing welfare services. Branch surveys 
and national study have both indicated a need 
for greater coordination of welfare services at 
national, state, and local levels. 

Although the four principal meetings of the 
committee held since the Denver Convention 
have been concerned primarily with the poli- 
cies already touched upon in this report, there 
are other significant developments of interest 
to members. 

In the field of legislation, in addition to the 
consumer and labor standards activities al- 
ready described, action was taken with respect 
to other long-standing legislative principles. 
The social studies chairman acted as chairman 
of the sub-committee of the Women’s Joint 
Congressional Committee to support adequate 
appropriations for the Women’s Bureau, the 
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Children’s Bureau, and the Bureau of Home 
Economics. 

The committee also recommended action on 
the Ramspeck Bill, and on authorization of the 
chairman of the Committee on Legislative 
Program, the Associate appeared before the 
Senate Civil Service Committee in the spring 
of 1940 to support this measure providing for 
extension of the federal civil service rules to 
non-classified employees through qualifying 
examinations. As an implementation of our 
civil liberties legislative item, the chairman 
addressed a letter in May 1940 to members of 
the House of Representatives calling attention 
to dangers in the amendment to the LaFollette 
Civil Liberties Bill restricting employment of 
aliens. The policy in presenting statements in 
all cases has been to offer a careful analysis of 
the proposal rather than merely a statement of 
position on the proposed legislation. 
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The Social Studies Committee has noted 
with hearty approval the trend, shown in the 
branch reports, for social studies groups to 
build their study programs around specific 
activities and responsibilities in the com- 
munity. This evidence, together with the 
trend in the work of the national committee 
and of the Associate, indicates a growing inte- 
gration within the Association between study 
and action in the social studies field. In view 
of the responsibilities which members of the 
Association, together with all other responsi- 
ble citizens, are likely to be called upon to as- 
sume during the emergency period, this de- 
velopment gives a basis for added confidence 
in the effective contribution which the As- 
sociation will be able to make to national life. 

Carouine F. Ware 
Chairman, Committee 
on Social Studies 


COMMITTEE ON ECONOMIC AND LEGAL STATUS OF WOMEN 


The Committee on Economic and Legal 
Status of Women has met four times since the 
last convention. Through consideration of 
questions by mail, and through work on sub- 
committees and contact with branches and 
state conferences in their respective geograph- 
ical areas, the committee members have given 
very nearly continuous thought to the com- 
mittee’s work and to current problems affect- 
ing the status of women. 

It will be remembered that a major study 
by the committee, entitled The Economic Status 
of University Women, published as Bulletin 170 
of the U. S. Women’s Bureau, was completed 
just in time for the biennial convention at 
Denver, 1939. An analysis of the occupations 
and earnings of employed members of the As- 
sociation, and of discriminations encountered 
because of sex, age, and marital status, the 
study was of such great importance in showing 
the occupational status and problems of col- 
lege women that the committee throughout 
the biennium has encouraged distribution of 
the report and its findings. The Women’s 
Bureau reports that this study has been in 
greater demand than any of its other publica- 
tions. 

The committee itself has taken action to 
urge that women should be made eligible to 
serve on draft boards and on appeal boards 
under the selective service act. And the com- 
mittee, through its secretary, has taken every 


opportunity to inform branches of the part 
that women may take in the defense program, 
especially through cooperation with state 
and local defense councils. It has urged 
branches to work for the appointment of well- 
qualified women to these councils. 

Perhaps one of the most valuable pieces of 
work undertaken by the committee was the 
preparation of the A.A.U.W. Registration 
Card, printed in November 1940. Another 
contribution of the committee that fits in very 
closely with the Registration Card and with 
the use of women’s abilities in the defense 
program is the Code of Ethics for Volunteers. 
The Code, designed to raise standards of wom- 
en’s volunteer work, was written by a sub- 
committee, and was approved by the full com- 
mittee in May 1940. It appeared in both the 
Journat and the General Director's Letter, and 
so great was the interest in it and so wide us 
use, in groups within and without the As- 
sociation, that the Code of Ethics for Volun- 
teers has now been printed to facilitate even 
more extended use. 

Believing it possible also to raise standards 
of work done by employed women, the com- 
mittee has turned to the preparation of a Code 
of Ethics for Professional Women Workers, 
which is now in process of completion. 

Giving thought to occupational opportuni- 
ties for women, the committee appointed 
a sub-committee to inquire into possible 
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A.A.U.W. programs for the guidance and 
placement of young women, especially young 
college women. The sub-committee studied 
the question, conferred with experts, and 
drew up recommendations. In accordance 
with the recommendations, the committee ap- 
proved a project for state chairmen involving 
cooperation with State Employment Services 
in improving vocational guidance and place- 
ment services for young women. 

Again with vocational opportunities in 
mind, the committee approved a study to be 
made cooperatively with state chairmen on 
“Opportunities for Women on College Facul- 
ties.” This is a catalogue study covering the 
period from 1920 to 1940, and is still in process. 

The committee has asked that suggestions 
be passed on to branch and state committees to 
aid them in advancing legislation that will 
protect and aid women. It has asked that par- 
ticular attention be paid to the problem of 
discriminatory legislation, whether discrimi- 
nating on the basis of sex or marital status, 
and to resisting efforts to disqualify married 
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women teachers or government employees, 
either by refusing to hire them, if married, or 
by discharging those now married. 

A steady increase during the biennium in 
Association programs relating to the economic 
and legal status of women is indicated by the 
increase in numbers of state and branch chair- 
men in this field, from 27 state chairmen and 
380 branch chairmen in April 1939 to 33 state 
chairmen and 614 branch chairmen in April 
1941. 

It is branch activity that makes the com- 
mittee’s program valuable and effective. The 
response in the branch reports reveals the 
various interests and efforts in a very satisfy- 
ing fashion. The reports show how important 
the results are, but they also indicate there is a 
great deal yet to be done before women attain 
the status, influence, and recognition that 
university women citizens must have in this 
tumultuous world. 

Susan M. Kincspury 
Chairman, Committee on Economic 
and Legal Status of Women 


COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


This report concerning activities of the Com- 
mittee on Legislative Program for 1939-41 
outlines the way in which the committee 
has functioned since the Denver Convention. 
The mandate on legislative policies adopted by 
the 1939 Convention has been the committee's 
guide for two years; and whenever the com- 
mittee has been in doubt about the interpreta- 
tion of a policy, the Board of Directors has 
been consulted for assistance and guidance, as 
in the case of support of the Japanese embargo 
and the Thomas Federal Aid to Education 
Bill, both of which received Board approval 
in February 1940. 

The Legislative Program adopted by the 
1939 Convention, with a complete explanation 
of each item, written by the associates at 
Headquarters, and with suggestions from the 
secretary to the Committee on Legislative 
Program, was sent to all branch legislative 
chairmen, state legislative chairmen, state 
presidents, national committees, and the 
Board of Directors in August 1939. A similar 
“fall letter’’ was sent in July 1940. 

With the special session of the 76th Congress 
convening in September 1939 to decide on the 
question of neutrality revision, it was, of 


course, necessary for A.A.U.W. to interpret 
the mandate of the Denver Convention in 
respect to this subject. According to adopted 
procedure, the Committee on International 
Relations and the Committee on Legislative 
Program were consulted on September 28, 
1939. These committees agreed that the prob- 
lem of deciding the Association's position on 
such a controversial issue must be left for the 
Board of Directors. Since the Legislative 
Program was adopted during peace time, the 
committee felt that there might be some un- 
certainty as to the wishes of the Association 
regarding the specific application of the state- 
ment of general international relations princi- 
ples incorporated in the program. The Board 
of Directors was immediately consulted, and 
the majority vote was against taking any 
position. 

The length of time involved in securing a 
mail vote from the committees and the Board 
made branch notification of the Board's deci- 
sion not to take action very late in the session. 
On October 27, all state and branch interna- 
tional relations and legislative chairmen were 
sent a letter outlining what had occurred and 
urging them to take whatever individual ac- 
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tion they deemed wise; but Congress took 
action almost before the letter had reached the 
branches. Similarly, in August 1940 the Board 
approved the recommendation of the commit- 
tee to support the Glass ‘‘Mercy Ships’’ Bill 
to authorize sending American ships to bring 
British children to this country. The bill was 
passed before A.A.U.W. could make known 
its support. 

At its meeting on January 29, 1940, the 
Committee on Legislative Program instructed 
the chairman to request the Board for guidance 
on the question of the emergency legislative 
machinery. A supplementary report was pre- 
pared for the Board outlining the committee’s 
views on the subject and presented at the 
Board meeting in February 1940. The Board 
felt that the problem was too involved and 
complicated for the entire Board; accordingly, 
the President appointed a sub-committee of 
three to review the whole subject and make 
recommendations for improvement. 

In the past two years branch interest in 
legislative work has increased tremendously. 
More branches seek information and help on 
interpretation of bills and guidance for branch 
programs. On October 15, 1940, there were 656 
branch legislative chairmen and 41 state 
legislative chairmen; on April 15, 1941, there 
were 757 branch legislative chairmen and 42 
state legislative chairmen. For 1940-41 with a 
total of 618 branch reports received, 470 
branches reported work on federal legislation. 

The Committee on Legislative Program met 
on October 19, 1940, to consider the recom- 
mendations from the subject-matter commit- 
tees for items for the proposed Legislative 
Program for 1941-43. This was a variation 
from the procedure followed before the 1939 
Convention: instead of sending the current 
Legislative Program for branch consideration 
and suggestions, a proposed Legislative Pro- 
gram was sent to branches for study and the 
branches were asked to send recommendations 
back to the Committee on Legislative Pro- 
gram. The revised draft of the proposed pro- 
gram was sent back to the branches two 
months before the convention date. 

After receiving Board approval in October 
1940, the first draft of the proposed Legislative 
Program was sent to the branches on Novem- 
ber 7, 1940, with explanations of each item, 
written by the associates. The branches were 
requested, after studying the items, to record 
their majority vote on the proposed legislative 
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items and to make any suggestions for changes 
or new items that they desired. The responses 
from the branches were very gratifying; the 
number replying in 1941 was just double the 
number replying before the Denver Convention 
—a total of over 300 branches and 17 state 
divisions. A great many branches wrote letters 
expressing keen appreciation of the oppor- 
tunity to state their views on the proposed 
items, and also outlining in some detail the 
methods employed for considering the pro- 
gram, such as branch meetings, executive 
committees, board meetings, reference to 
chairmen of all subject matter committees, 
etc. These letters show that the branches 
devoted time and thought to the proposed 
Legislative Program. 

The responses were summarized for the 
information of national committees, the 
Board, etc. The subject-matter committees 
considered the recommendations, and the 
Committee on Legislative Program met on 
February 15,1941, to review the proposed pro- 
gram in the light of these expressions from the 
branches. On the basis of the branch recom- 
mendations and the considered judgment of 
the committees, changes in wording in Item 4 
on federal aid to education, and in Item 8 on 
social welfare, were recommended, and an 
expansion of the international relations Item 
12. The Board of Directors approved these 
changes, and the final draft of the proposed 
Legislative Program was returned to branch 
presidents, branch legislative chairmen, and 
all state officers on March 1, 1941. Explanatory 
material on the three changes was included. 
The covering letter reminded the branches of 
the action of the Board before the Denver 
Convention, urging the branches to send 
“‘informed’’ delegates to the convention 
rather than ‘‘instructed’’ delegates. 

Since the Denver Convention, requests for 
action have been sent to the branches as fol- 
lows: 


Appropriations for U. S. Office of Education — 1 

Neely Block-Booking and Blind Selling Bill — 2 

Thomas Federal Aid to Education Bill — 2 

Ramspeck Civil Service Bill — 3 

Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program — 1 

Japanese embargo — 2 

Interchange of students between American Re- 
publics — 1 

Bill to authorize the appointment of female 
dietitians and physical therapy aides in the 
Medical Department of the Army — 1 
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Since the Denver Convention testimony has 
been given before Congressional Committees 
on the following measures: 


Neely Block-Booking and Blind Selling Bill 

Boran Bill for setting standards for consumer 
goods 

Ramspeck Civil Service Bill 

Cummings Bill for the restriction of sugar 
quotas 

District of Columbia Cooperatives Bill 

Patman Chain Store Tax Bill 

Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program 

Bill to permit husbands, as well as wives, of 
non-quota immigrants to enter the United 
States 


Statements have been submitted to members 
of Congress, Congressional committees, etc., 
on the following: 

Appropriations for the radio and film services 
in the U. S. Office of Education 

Neely Block-Booking and Blind Selling Bill 

Appropriations for the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics 

Formation of a consumer agency in the Federal 
Government 


The National Committee on Membership 
and Maintaining Standards is the instrument 
of the Association in carrying through its 
membership policy. It has become a committee 
with three major functions. Two of these are 
inherent in the name of the committee — 
Membership and Standards — and a third, 
that of service to member and applying in- 
stitutions, has been developed during the past 
few years. 

After a long history of experimentation, the 
Association voted in 1910 that the ‘‘standard- 
ization of colleges in academic and financial 
matters be now left to other agencies.’’ Since 
1929, the accepted academic and financial rat- 
ing agency of the Association has been the 
Association of American Universities. The 
American Association of University Women 
goes beyond the rating of the Association of 
American Universities and gives attention to 
the liberalizing content of undergraduate 
degrees and to the consideration given women 
students and women faculty members. 


I. Service 


The primary function of the Committee on 
Membership and Maintaining Standards is to 


COMMITTEE ON MEMBERSHIP AND MAINTAINING STANDARDS 
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Appropriations for the Women’s Bureau — 3 

Appropriations for the Children’s Bureau — 3 

The Matthews report to the Dies Committee on 
communistic activities in consumer organiza- 
tions (protest) 

Appropriations for the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration 

Extension of the term of service of the Dies Com- 
mittee (protest) 

Ramspeck Civil Service Bill — 2 

Barden Amendment to the Fair Labor Standards 
Act 

Exemption of the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion from the provisions of the Walter-Logan 
Administrative Law Bill 

Inclusion of the income questions in the 1940 
Census 

Anti-alien clauses of the Civil Liberties Bill 
(protest) 

Establishment of a Youth Reference Service in 
the Library of Congress — 2 

Japanese embargo 

Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program 


Harriet W. Extiorr 
Chairman, Committee on 
Legislative Program 





study and to pass upon colleges applying for 
membership in the Association, and by this 
study it is able to serve these institutions 
through evaluating them according to 
A.A.U.W. standards. Rejection of a college 
frequently acts as a lever for raising its stand- 
ards, and the withholding of approval until 
required improvements have been made brings 
about highly desirable changes. 

In pursuing its work the committee attempts 
to define those values which the Association 
has set as essential to its major purposes. It 
seeks to establish a procedure by which in- 
stitutions may understand the significance of 
those values and work toward the attainment 
of the Association’s standards. Through a 
careful and continuing study, the committee 
seeks to follow and to recognize the progress 
of each applying institution. 

The committee's procedure is a definite part 
of its program of service. Its purpose is to help 
the applying institution in the discovery and 
in the elimination of its weaknesses. As such, 
the work of the committee, whether it ap- 
proves an institution or whether it defers 
judgment on it, is a constructive service of the 
Association in education. 
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The service function of the committee ex- 
tends also to institutions already on the 
A.A.U.W. membership list. The standards part 
of its work was combined with the member- 
ship work in 1933 and the committee is con- 
stantly in touch with institutions, making 
suggestions and helping in numerous ways of 
which only the committee and the institution 
may be aware. In this connection, the com- 
mittee is inaugurating a new service to colleges 
and universities on the A.A.U.W.-approved 
list. This is the collection of data from colleges 
and universities of recognized standing on 
such subjects as housing, social life, and health 
education. These data will soon be available 
to interested institutions. The committee 
hopes that this service will be effective in 
raising standards in A.A.U.W.-approved in- 
stitutions. It will also furnish applying in- 
stitutions concrete examples of good practice. 


Il. Standards 


The committee holds with tenacity to the 
fundamental principles of liberal education, 
the importance of scholarly attainment, the 
harmonious development of the individual 
student under stimulating intellectual leader- 
ship and physical and social conditions which 
will contribute to the development of the 
student as a responsible member of society. 
Without wavering in its commitment to these 
principles, the committee recognizes that 
educational methods are not static, and while 
certain objectives of education are fundamen- 
tal, methods used in obtaining these objectives 
reflect constantly new emphases in a living 
social order. 

The maintenance of A.A.U.W. standards in 
approved colleges and universities is the most 
difficult aspect of the committee's work. It is 
difficult because of the time required for re- 
examination of institutions and because of the 
special standards of the Association which 
pertain to women. 

In addition to the rating of the designated 
academic agency, the Association has always 
required that approved colleges and universi- 
ties make ‘‘adequate’’ provision for women. 
Administrative officers are usually willing to 
carry out the committee's suggestions which 
concern women in the student body, but the 
important standard of adequate representation 
and recognition of women on the faculty is 
more difficult to attain. When the committee 
Criticizes an institution with a large propor- 
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tion of women students because of the few 
women on the faculty in comparison with 
men, the objection is often met by a request 
from the institution for the names of women 
with the qualifications expected. While there 
are women of superior training and ability in 
the different fields of learning, there are evi- 
dently not enough. There is need, then, first, 
for more well-trained women, and second, for 
some means by which the Association can be 
informed of their qualifications and avail- 
ability. 

As an example of the standards work of the 
committee, five approved institutions have 
been recently visited. These visits were made, 
not because of reported weaknesses in these 
institutions, but as part of the regular follow- 
up work inaugurated by the committee in 
1935. 

In the fulfillment of its standards work, the 
committee has carried out since 1933 two man- 
dates from the Association in convention. At 
the 1933 Convention, the Association voted: 
‘That an institution on our membership list 
before 1929 and not now on the approved list 
of the Association of American Universities be 
given five years in which to qualify for the 
rating of the Association of American Uni- 
versities."” This resulted in 1939 in the re- 
moval of four institutions from the A.A.U.W.- 
approved list. 

At the 1935 Convention, the Association 
voted: *‘That all institutions placed on the 
A.A.U.W.-approved list since 1929 or in 
process of study at this time shall be required 
to have the rating of the Association of Ameri- 
can Universities by the end of a five-year 
period ending June 1, 1940." At the time of 
this action by the Convention, List I contained 
the names of thirty-four other institutions. 
Before the end of this five-year period, thirteen 
colleges from this group had secured the re- 
quired rating. One had withdrawn, leaving 
twenty colleges and universities without 
A.A.U. rating. In the meantime, five addi- 
tional institutions had lost the rating of the 
Association of American Universities. Accord- 
ing to the action of the 1935 Convention, 
these institutions, numbering twenty-five, 
were dropped on December 31, 1940. The 
institutions affected by this action were: 
Adelphi College, American University, Baylor 
University, Butler University, Carthage Col- 
lege, Coker College, College of Emporia, 
Colorado State College of Agriculture and 
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Mechanic Arts, Friends University, Huron 
College, Keuka College, Lindenwood College, 
Marywood College, Missouri Valley College, 
Municipal University of Wichita, North 
Dakota Agricultural College, Ottawa Uni- 
versity, Parsons College, St. Mary-of-the- 
Woods College, Salem College, South Dakota 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, 
Trinity College, Wesleyan College, West 
Virginia Wesleyan College, and Wittenberg 
College. It is the earnest hope of the committee 
that many of these institutions may soon 
qualify for A.A.U. rating and so be eligible to 
apply for reinstatement in the American 
Association of University Women. 

Another phase of the standards work has 
concerned the problem of associate member- 
ship of institutions. List III, the associate 
institutional membership list, represents a 
variety of standards. Until 1929, the national 
Committee on Membership had no control 
over the admission of institutions to the 
associate membership list. These admissions 
were made by sectional committees on recog- 
nition. In 1929, when the A.A.U. was adopted 
as the academic rating agency of the Associa- 
tion, sectional committees on recognition were 
discontinued and their powers were vested in 
the national Committee on Membership. 

The idea has always been that List III, the 
associate institutional membership list, should 
be temporary until the institutions on this list 
might qualify for full approval. In 1929, there 
were seventy-seven institutions on this list. 
Today there are thirty-four. Of these thirty- 
four, six are approved by the Association of 
American Universities and are eligible to 
apply for full approval by the American As- 
sociation of University Women, that is, 
inclusion in List I. Four of these have applied. 
From 1929 until the present only three addi- 
tions have been made to List III, chiefly be- 
cause colleges have not wished to have the 
partial recognition which inclusion in that 
list carries. The committee suggests, there- 
fore, that those institutions on List III which 
are interested in maintaining their affiliation 
with the A.A.U.W. make immediate effort to 
qualify for List I, and it recommends to the 
convention that List III be terminated by 
December 31, 1946.1 


’ See pp. 218-19 for action by the 1941 Convention 
on recommendations in this report. 
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Since the 1939 Convention, eleven liberal 
arts colleges have been studied by the commit- 
tee, six of which the Committee recommends 
for full approval, namely: 


Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, New 
York City, A.B., B.Mus. 

Mary Baldwin College, Staunton, Virginia, A.B. 

Maryville College, Maryville, Tennessee, A.B., B.S. 
in Home Economics 

University of Connecticut, Storrs, Connecticut, 
A.B., B.S. 

University of the City of Toledo, Toledo, Ohio, 
A.B., B.S., B.Ed., B.Ph., B.S. in Nursing, B.B.A. 
(Bachelor of Business Administration) 

William Jewell College, Liberty, Missouri, A.B. 


The committee recommends that graduate 
degrees from Catholic University, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and Lehigh University, Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania, be approved, thus adding these 
universities to List II, the approved institu- 
tions which accord to women advanced 
degrees only. 

Eleven teachers colleges have also been 
studied since 1939, at which time the Conven- 
tion authorized the committee to resume Con- 
sideration of teachers colleges for approval for 
A.A.U.W. membership. The Convention voted 
that ‘“The American Association of Teachers 
Colleges’ rating (should) be a preliminary to 
consideration of the applications of teachers 
colleges for approval by the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women; that certain 
other basic standards of general education be 
used, together with the specific standards of 
the American Association of University 
Women.”’ As a result of this study, the Com- 
mittee recommends for approval the following 
teachers colleges: 


Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, Rich- 
mond, Kentucky, A.B., B.S. 

Fresno State College, Fresno, California, A.B. 

San Diego State College, San Diego, California, A.B. 

Southeast Missouri State Teachers College, Cape 
Girardeau, Missouri, A.B., B.S. in Ed. 

Southern Illinois Normal University, Carbondale, 
Illinois, B.Ed. 


If these recommendations are accepted, the 
total number of approved institutions on List I 
will be two hundred and forty. 

Marcaret Atitucker Norton 
Chairman, Committee on Membership 
and Maintaining Standards 
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COMMITTEE ON FELLOWSHIP AWARDS 


The Committee on Fellowship Awards has 
held two meetings since it last reported to the 
Association in Denver, Colorado, June 19, 
1939. At each meeting eleven fellowships were 
awarded; nine national, one international, and 
the Latin American Fellowship offered toa 
national of the South American countries. 

During the past two years, the number of 
applications for A.A.U.W. fellowships has 
been somewhat smaller than in previous years. 
Because of the disturbed condition in other 
parts of the world, applications for 1940 and 
1941 were accepted only from those who 
wished to study in the Western Hemisphere. 
For the eleven fellowships offered in 1940, 60 
applications were accepted; for the eleven 
offered in 1941, 85 were accepted. These figures 
do not represent all the appeals received for 
fellowship assistance by the Association. 
Many hundreds of letters are written each year 
to those who inquire about fellowship aid 
but are not sufficiently advanced in their work 
to be considered. It is the committee's policy 
not to accept applications from those obvi- 
ously not eligible for A.A.U.W. fellowships, 
but to encourage them to apply to some of 
the many sources which offer assistance in the 
early stages of graduate work. 

The number of fellowships awarded in 1940 
and 1941 represent almost as many fields of 
study as the number of national fellowships 
offered: English literature, French literature, 
American colonial history, French history, 
public health, applied anthropology, physics, 
philosophy of art, zoology, classical archaeol- 
ogy, obstetrics and gynecology, embryology, 
theoretical physical chemistry, sculpture, and 
biophysics. 

Thirteen states were represented in the 18 
awards of national fellowships for the two 
years: Washington, Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, 
Oklahoma, Massachusetts, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, New York, and Ohio in 1940; Illinois, 
Rhode Island, Maryland, Pennsylvania, Wis- 
consin, New Jersey, New York, and Honolulu 
in 1941. 

The Committee on Fellowship Awards ap- 
preciates the fact that the raising of funds for 
the Million Dollar Fellowship Fund must be 
organized by geographical units, and wishes 
to express here the committee’s sincere admira- 
tion for the organization of the campaign and 


the admirable results that have been achieved. 
However, the Awards Committee feels that it 
is important not to place too much stress on 
geography in connection with the fellowships. 
The committee must necessarily think solely 
of scholarship in making awards, and the 
fellows themselves assist in disassociating 
geography from awards by their choice of 
work when the fellowship year is completed. 
For instance, a fellow from Georgia establishes 
herself in Washington state; one from New 
York goes to Tennessee; a native of New 
Jersey, who has done her graduate work in 
California, accepts a position in Wisconsin — 
to give only a few recent examples; and thus 
geography has little significance in the award- 
ing of fellowships. 

More important to the Committee on Fel- 
lowship Awards is the fact that A.A.U.W. 
fellowships help young women to establish 
themselves in their chosen work. Results 
which the awards help to achieve give real 
meaning to the Association's fellowship pro- 
gram. In this connection the committee takes 
pride in presenting to the membership the lists 
of fellows of the past two years and their 
present positions as shown in the records kept 
in the national Headquarters office: 


FELLOWS, 1938-39 


Katuerine S. Brenme (Mrs. Cuartes O. War- 
REN ) is a fellow of the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington. She received from the Genetics Society of 
America a fund to travel to the seventh International 
Congress of Genetics, Edinburgh, in 1939. She was 
Secretary of the Gene Conference, Woods Hole, 
August 1940. Six of her studies of genetics were pub- 
lished in 1939 and 1940; a seventh is in press. 


Laura pve Arce, Uruguay, working with the 
Children’s Judge in Montevideo, completed in 1940 
a project of children’s clubs in cooperation with the 
child welfare agencies there. Her present project is 
the creation of a School of Social Work as a branch 
of the Normal Institute, where she is teaching. 


Emity Epcar teaches French in the Bakersfield, 
California, High School. 


ApetHerp Heimann, the Aurelia Henry Reinhardt 
Fellow, has not been heard of since October 1939. 
At that time she was in London. 


Marcaret Lewis holds the Finney-Howell Re- 
search Fellowship, and is working at the Crocker 
Radiation Laboratory of the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. 
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Heveng Macaret, who has just published the 
biography, Father De Smet: Pioneer Priest of the Rockies, 
is an instructor in English at Rockford College, 
Illinois. 


EuizapetH Monros is research assistant in chem- 
istry at Cornell University. She received the Ph.D. 
degree from Cambridge University, England, in 
October 1940, and has just published with J. G. 
Kirkwood a paper entitled, ‘On the theory of 
fusion.” 


Katuizen M. Munn is professor of English and 
French at the State Teachers College, St. Cloud, 
Minnesota. 


Jean Rosertson was appointed tutor in English 
literature at the University of Liverpool, and when 
last heard from in October 1939, was still there, 
though many in the faculty had been moved to 
Wales. 


FELLOWS, 1939-40 


Dorortuy Davis is research assistant at the Prince- 
ton University Observatory. 

Mary Exvesacx holds an instructorship in mathe- 
matics at Hunter College, New York City. 

Martua Gopwin is research statistician at the 
King County, Washington, Juvenile Court, and 
lecturer in the Graduate School of Social Work, 
University of Washington. 

Orca Hartman has been working at the U. S. 
Fisheries Laboratory, Beaufort, North Carolina. 

Mary McGrituiss is instructor in French at Mil- 
waukee-Downer College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Joszepuine Mives is instructor in English at the 
University of California, Berkeley, California. 

Exizabetu S. Russgxx is an independent investiga- 
tor, Jackson Laboratory, Bar Harbor, Maine. 

Isapex STEARNS is assistant professor of philosophy 
at Smith College, Northampton, Massachusetts. 

Oxica Strrewi_nekk is assistant teacher of psy- 
chology at the University of Sao Paulo, Brazil. 

Bircit VENNESLAND is research fellow in the De- 
partment of Biological Chemistry at the Harvard 
Medical School. 

Mars. Aasz G. Sxarpv of Norway studied during her 
fellowship year in Stockholm, Sweden. After the 
German invasion of Norway, she was not able to 
return to her home, and finally succeeded in coming 
to the United States with her husband and four 
children. Mrs. Skard and her family are now in 
Washington, D. C., where her husband is engaged 
in some special work at the Library of Congress. 
Mrs. Skard is lecturing under the auspices of the 
Feakins Bureau, and continuing her research in child 
psychology at the National Child Research Center. 


Members of the committee have been asked 
to express themselves about the need of in- 
ternational fellowships, particularly since 
1939 when many of the member federations of 
the I.F.U.W. have become inactive. The 


committee has not lacked good candidates, as 
indicated by the applications received for the 
past two years. In giving these figures, which 
necessarily are smaller than in former years, it 
should be pointed out that applications re- 
ceived here are only the top candidates of those 
who applied to their home federations. 

In 1940 seven applications were received 
from four member federations, — the British, 
Irish, Dutch, and Hungarian; twelve in 1941 
from seven member federations, — Mexican, 
Australian, Irish, Hungarian, Swedish, Brit- 
ish, and Norwegian. 

In 1940, before the inauguration of the 
Association's War Relief program, the Com- 
mittee on Fellowship Awards accepted appli- 
cations for the one international fellowship 
which it awards from refugees in the United 
States who had taken out their first citizenship 
papers. The award in that year was made to 
one of these applicants, Dr. Herta Leng, of 
Vienna, who is studying at Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Indiana. 

In 1941, the international award was made 
to Dr. Elizabeth A. Sheppard of Melbourne, 
Australia, whose plan is to study at Hunting- 
ton Library, California. 

The chairman of the Committee on Fellow- 
ship Endowment has announced the comple- 
tion of several units pledged to the Million 
Dollar Fellowship Fund. In order to plan for 
the future work for Association aid for grad- 
uate work and research, she asked the Com- 
mittee on Fellowship Awards in 1940 to name 
special needs it would like to see fulfilled. The 
committee made a request for more fellowships 
of the value of $1,500, grants in aid of smaller 
amounts for advanced workers, and a fellow- 
ship of greater value than those awarded at 
present, for a woman of distinguished achieve- 
ment. 

To the same request in 1941, the committee 
made the same reply. And the twice-expressed 
need for more $1,500 fellowships was made 
more evident to the chairman of the Endow- 
ment Committee when she visited the awards 
meeting in February of this year, and wit- 
nessed the committee's difficulty in assigning 
a fellowship to one of several candidates 
whose records had practically the same value. 

The Committee on Awards in closing its 
report wishes again to express its appreciation 
to the Committee on Fellowship Endowment, 
and to those who have given such valuable 
assistance to the committee in awarding fel- 
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lowships to the best candidates available: to 
the numerous experts in many fields whom the 
members of the committee consult; to the 
official interviewers of candidates whose as- 
sistance from year to year is invaluable; to 
Mrs. Concha Romero James, head of the 
Division of Intellectual Cooperation of the 
Pan American Union, and her predecessor, Miss 
Heloise Brainerd, in awarding the Latin 
American Fellowship. Their knowledge of 
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educational systems in the South American 
countries and their willingness to give to the 
committee the benefit of this knowledge have 
made the awarding of the Latin American 
Fellowship easier, and as the results have 
shown, more successful. To all these, the com- 
mittee expresses its grateful appreciation. 
KATHARINE JEANNE GALLAGHER 
Chairman, Committee 


on Fellowship Awards 


COMMITTEE ON FELLOWSHIP ENDOWMENT 


The Committee on Fellowship Endowment 
has met twice since the Denver Convention — 
on February 14, 1940 and October 25, 1940. 
In the past two years the problems before the 
committee have changed in character. Up to 
1939, the committee's chief concern was with 
progress of the twenty-one units of the Million 
Dollar Fellowship Fund toward their goals, 
and completion of unit endowments was 
necessarily in the forefront of our thinking. 

But in this two-year period, a turning-point 
in the fellowship endowment program has 
been reached. Three of the units (South 
Pacific, Northwest Central, and Southwest 
Central) have completed their $40,000 endow- 
ments. Six others have passed the $30,000 
mark and are working toward $40,000 (North 
Pacific, North New England, Illinois, South 
Atlantic, Indiana, and Ohio). Another unit 
(Philadelphia) has raised $10,000 to suport a 
grant-in-aid, and is now pooling its efforts 
with the state of Pennsylvania. This means 
that ten of the twenty-one units now offer 
their awards, and emphasis in the endowment 
program is turning from ‘‘attaining goals’’ to 
“continuing plans.”’ 

The fact that plans for continuing their 
contributions to fellowships have been 
adopted by the three units that have reached 
their goals demonstrates the soundness of the 
Endowment Committee’s philosophy — that 
“the fellowship work is an educational pro- 
gtam, not a campaign.’ In 1939, when the 
Aurelia Henry Reinhardt Fellowship endow- 
ment passed $40,000, the South Pacific Unit 
voted to continue contributing to fellowships, 
giving the May Treat Morrison Fellowship — 
a stipend of $1,500 — outright each year, and 
building a reserve fund from contributions to 
insure an adequate stipend for the Aurelia 
Henry Reinhardt Fellowship. The Northwest 
Central Unit and Southwest Central Unit also 


have adopted plans for fellowships to be given 

from continuing annual contributions. The 

maturing of these plans emphasizes the need 
for developing a general policy for ‘‘next 
steps’’ in the fellowship program. In February 

1941, the chairman of the Fellowship Endow- 

ment Committee met with the Fellowship 

Awards Committee to discuss desirable next 

steps. 

The first consideration of the Fellowship 
Endowment Committee is, of course, the com- 
pletion of the Million Dollar Fellowship 
Fund. As the chairman of the committee 
pointed out in her report to the Denver Con- 
vention, about $900,000 is in prospect for the 
Million Dollar Fellowship Fund, counting 
endowments undertaken by the units, trans- 
fers from the General Fellowships Fund, and 
gifts received. For rounding out the Fund to 
the desired million, several possibilities have 
been considered by the Fellowship Endow- 
ment Committee — 

(1) Outside gifts and memorial bequests. 

(2) Additions to unit endowments — beyond 
$40,000. 

(3) Endowment funds of less than $40,000, raised by 
individual branches or state divisions, to sup- 
port grants-in-aid. 

All of these sources hold definite promise. 
The possibility of gifts and bequests is excel- 
lent, since the stability and distinction of the 
Association's fellowship work has been so 
thoroughly demonstrated. It also seems prob- 
able that several units will raise endowments 
of more than $40,000; one unit has already 
gone well beyond that goal. Plans to raise 
smaller endowments after the unit endowment 
is completed will appeal particularly to a 
branch or state division which would like 
to attach its own name — or the name of some 
outstanding member — to such awards. With- 
out minimizing the urgent need for more 
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$1,500 fellowships, the Fellowship Awards 
Committee has approved these smaller grants, 
believing that they will often be useful in 
providing the aid necessary to complete some 
piece of research. 

The Awards Committee has also approved 
the suggestion of the Fellowship Endowment 
Committee, that a fellowship carrying a 
stipend considerably larger than any now 
given by the Association be established for 
mature women scholars whose work has won 
recognition. Such a recipient could be counted 
on to make a really significant contribution, 
yet her commitments might well be such that 
she could not forego her salary for a year's 
work on a $1,500 award. The Endowment and 
Awards Committees believe that such an 
award would be valuable in giving recognition 
to distinguished achievement by a woman 
scholar, as well as in financing creative work 
by a scholar of mature powers. 

The Fellowship Endowment Committee at 
its last meeting considered the possibility of 
establishing an endowment for such a ‘“‘dis- 
tinguished achievement’’ fellowship, from 
moneys accumulated in the General Fellow- 
ships Fund, and the Board of Directors has 
been asked to consider such action.? 

It seems clear that the completion of the 
Million Dollar Fellowship Fund is in prospect, 
considering the possibilities outlined above: 
gifts and bequests; more-than-$40,000 unit 
endowments; smaller branch or state endow- 
ments for grants-in-aid; an endowment for a 
“distinguished achievement”’ award. 

With all of these encouraging possibilities 
in view, we can think of the completion of the 
Fund with confidence. Accordingly, although 
the Fellowship Endowment Committee has 


COMMITTEE ON THE 


The national Clubhouse is operated by a 
joint committee composed of three members 
representing the national Board of Directors 
and three representing the Washington Branch 
Board, with a chairman who is a member of 
both boards. Maintenance and upkeep of the 
property are apportioned according to the 
floor space used by each (the national Asso- 
ciation occupying 51 per cent of the space and 
the Washington Branch 49 per cent). It has 
proved to be a most efficient, satisfactory, and 


'A report of Board action will appear in the 
October Journat. 


not gone on record in the matter, the commit- 
tee has been favorably impressed by the pro- 
posals of the units which, after completing 
their $40,000 endowments, wish to give ‘‘liv- 
ing fellowships’’ directly from contributions. 
In undertaking these new plans, the South 
Pacific and Northwest Central Units have 
wisely taken account of the present uncertain- 
ties regarding income; and in each of these 
units annual contributions will be used to 
maintain the yearly $1,500 stipend of the 
original fellowship if necessary, as well as to 
give an additional fellowship. 

The committee feels that throughout the 
country there is everywhere a splendid spirit 
of devotion to the fellowship endowment 
program as a nation-wide A.A.U.W. project 
and a tangible expression of A.A.U.W. ideals. 
Genuine enthusiasm for the fellowship cause is 
demonstrated in the fact that three units 
(North Pacific, Illinois, and Indiana), after 
passing the $30,000 goal, voted to give their 
fellowships annually, supplementing income 
on the endowment from contributions, — a 
procedure which the Northwest Central Unit 
has followed since 1929. Although many 
emergency demands have been made on mem- 
bers of the Association in the past year, and 
these demands may become more urgent and 
numerous in the coming months, the com- 
mittee believes that the Association should 
and will continue to support fellowships as a 
means of ensuring the continuance of the free 
search for truth and encouraging intellectual 
leadership by women — objectives never more 
seriously threatened than now. 

Dorotny B. ATKiINsoN 
Chairman, Committee on 


Fellowship Endowment 


NATIONAL CLUBHOUSE 


pleasant arrangement, and the Operating 
Committee would like to suggest that it be 
continued indefinitely. 

Our historic, charming old Clubhouse with 
its guest rooms, dining-room and lounges and 
convenient down-town location affords an 
ideal place for non-resident members to stay 
and to meet and entertain their friends while 
in Washington. We regret that the space is so 
limited that we cannot accommodate more. 

The use of the clubrooms and dining-room 
(which is operated by the Washington Branch 
under the supervision of the Joint Operating 
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Committee) by branch, national members, 
alumnae, sorority and other college groups is 
constantly increasing. Due to the growth and 
expansion of its activities since the Clubhouse 
was purchased over twenty years ago the 
A.A.U.W. is outgrowing its quarters. 

The building at present is in good condition; 
but it is old, and serious heating, plumbing, 
or plastering trouble may occur at any time. 
The age of the building and its central down- 
town location make the operating cost high. 
Since the space is inadequate for the national 
offices and the Washington Branch, and the 
cost of general upkeep may be increasingly 
greater each year, it has been suggested that 
the property be sold if a favorable opportunity 
should arise, and a new Clubhouse be built 
with space and facilities better adapted to our 
growing needs. 

During the past two years, 760 different 
members, or guests of members, or university 
women from foreign countries have occupied 
the bedrooms for varying lengths of time. This 
figure does not indicate the total number as 
many members from nearby states have been 
guests in the Clubhouse many times, some 
of them almost monthly throughout the two 
years. 

Because of the restrictions on travel we have 
not had as many guests from foreign countries 
as usual. The Washington Branch has, how- 
ever, given guest memberships to several uni- 
versity women from foreign countries who 
have fled from the war zones, hoping that this 
gesture of hospitality will fill a social and 
intellectual need until they become adjusted 
to their new environment. 

The following lists show the distribution 
of Clubhouse residents by states and foreign 
countries: 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
England 
Palestine 
Hungary 
Scotland 


Brazil......... 
Canada 
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STATES 


Nevada 

New Hampshire. . . 
New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 


California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of Columbia 20 
8 

Georgm.......:.. 10 

Illinois 

Indiana...... 


Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island...... 
South Carolina.... 
South Dakota 


Maryland.... 
Massachusetts..... 
Michigan... 
Minnesota........ 
Mississippi 
Missouri 

Nebraska 


Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 


Privileges of members are restated below: 


. National members not resident in Washington 
have the privileges of the Clubhouse for one 
month each year. They may use the dining-room, 
lounges, and reading room and through the cour- 
tesy of the Washington Branch they may partici- 
pate in its social and intellectual program. Exten- 
sion of these privileges may be had by taking out 
a temporary membership in the Washington 
Branch. National members resident in Washing- 
ton have the privilege of using the restaurant 
only once in three months by arrangement with 
the manager. 

. National members have the privilege of sponsor- 
ing friends not eligible for membership at the 
Clubhouse for a period of two weeks in one year. 
Since there are only seventeen bedrooms and the 
demand for the rooms by national members is so 
great, this privilege may have to be curtailed. 

. Associate members of branches may upon the re- 
quest of their branch have the above privileges for 
two weeks during one year. 

Lituian B. Raprorp 
Chairman, Joint Operating Committee 
on the National Clubhouse 


TREASURER’S REPORT 


I am glad to report that the finances of the 
Association are in a sound and satisfactory 
condition. The Board has pursued a conserva- 
tive course and we have reasonably enlarged 
certain reserves to be available in the event of 
unforeseen conditions. 


We must realize that we are living in critical 
times and that we shall, before anything like 
normal conditions are restored, face far more 
serious problems in the world and in our own 
nation. 

The financial affairs of every organization, 
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and indeed of every individual, will be pro- 
foundly affected by the tax necessities of the 
government as the national defense program 
progresses toward its maximum. Billions upon 
billions of dollars of new expenditures will 
require tax assessments at rates never before 
imagined in this country. We have already 
witnessed a decline in the return which it is 
possible to secure on invested funds and it is 
impossible now to predict the future trends of 
such investments. We must, therefore, be 
realistic and face the grim necessities of our 
times. 

These few words are spoken, not in any 
pessimistic spirit, but as the basis of a general 
recommendation that our Association should 
in its finances pursue a most conservative and 
cautious policy and not at this time inaugurate 
innovations or undertakings which would re- 
quire any large expansion or significant change 
in our financial requirements or procedures. 

In a sense we must be intelligently oppor- 
tunistic; we must keep our financial commit- 
ments in a flexible condition and be prepared 
to adapt ourselves promptly to the new condi- 
tions as they arise, knowing full well that we 
will be faced with new factors and problems 
in all our affairs, both personal and in our 
organizations. 

For these reasons the Treasurer is not pre- 
pared to present at this time any significant 
suggestions as to future changes or develop- 
ments in our financial affairs. 

In our investments, the Washington Loan 
and Trust Company, which acts as our trustee, 
with power, is pursuing a most conservative 
and cautious course, and for the past several 
years has purchased government securities for 
our accounts almost exclusively. Certain se- 
curities purchased years ago have depreciated, 
but the Trust Company feels it must await the 
course of developments to determine the best 
method of handling these items. 

There are only a few special matters which 
the Treasurer desires to discuss briefly here. 

Some years ago we inaugurated steps look- 
ing toward the ultimate discontinuance of the 
allotment of 25 cents from each membership 
to the General Fellowships Fund. The drastic 
reduction in the rate of return on invested 
funds has directly affected this proposal. The 
Treasurer feels that the Association should (1) 
maintain unimpaired the principal of the fel- 
lowships funds contributed to it; and (2) 
provide a reasonable reserve against future 


developments in securities holdings. To do 
this the Treasurer feels, and the Finance Com- 
mittee and Board concur, that for at least 
another year or so the 25 cents should continue 
to be allocated to the General Fellowships 
Fund, so that we may maintain this protection 
and flexibility in all our fellowship matters. 
This is consistent with and fulfills the original 
requirements laid down by the Convention in 
1933. 

In 1926 the purchase of the property at 
1634 I Street, Northwest, Washington, D. C., 
as the national Headquarters of the American 
Association of University Women was com- 
pleted. At that time, with a membership of 
24,000, there was no question but that this 
building could continue indefinitely to house 
adequately the national offices and the Wash- 
ington Branch. The membership at the end of 
the present fiscal year will have reached some 
71,000 members, an increase of almost 300 
per cent over 1926. Consequently, there have 
been ever increasing demands put upon the 
office space in this building and a limit to 
possible adjustments is fast approaching. 

With the development in Washington of the 
defense program, space of any kind is now ata 
premium. It is not unthinkable that the Asso- 
ciation’s property might be asked for by the 
government, especially in connection with the 
adjoining properties on Connecticut Avenue. 

Again, a worth-while opportunity may 
arise to sell this property at an attractive 
price, and to buy another giving us advantages 
additional to that of much needed space. In 
such a case the Board of Directors might have 
to make a quick decision, which for lack of 
time would preclude the possibility of present- 
ing the offer for action by the Convention. 

In the event of such a contingency, all possi- 
ble attention and consideration would be 
given to weighing the advantages and disad- 
vantages of such an offer before acting upon it. 
But because there is a possibility that such a 
contingency might arise, the Board of Direc- 
tors would like to have the Convention in- 
formed about the matter at this time, and to 
have the Convention's authorization to act, 
should a real opportunity present itself. 

Accordingly the Finance Committee, with 
the unanimous approval of the Board of 
Directors, recommends to the Convention the 
adoption of the two following resolutions: ! 


1 For action taken by the Convention, see page 
227. 
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Resolved, That the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women in Convention assembled at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, this eighth day of May 1941, hereby 
authorizes and empowers the Board of Directors of 
this Association, if in its sole and exclusive discretion 
it be deemed opportune and to the best interest of the 
Association, to sell the real estate owned by this 
Association at 1634 I Street, Northwest, in Washing- 
ton, D. C., upon such terms and conditions as said 
Board of Directors may determine; and the appro- 
priate officers of the Association are hereby au- 
thorized and empowered to execute any contracts, 
deeds, or other legal instruments necessary to effect 
any sale approved by the Board of Directors. 


Resolved, That in the event of the sale of the na- 
tional Headquarters of this Association, located at 
1634 I Street, Northwest, in Washington, D. C., the 
Board of Directors of the Association is hereby 
authorized and empowered to take such steps in its 
sole discretion as it may deem wise and proper to 
provide other headquarters for the Association, in- 
cluding the purchase of another Headquarters Build- 
ing, or the purchase of land and the erection of a 
building thereon, or the rental of a building or space 
in a building, or any other means deemed ‘by the 
Board of Directors of this Association to be suitable. 


The chairman of the Endowment Commit- 
tee of the Million Dollar Fellowship Fund will 
report in detail the continuing success of the 
Million Dollar Fellowship Fund. It is most 
gratifying to note the number of units which 
have not only reached their goals, but have 
extended these goals. Contributions to these 
units will continue. 

The membership also generously contributed 
from June 1, 1940 to March 31, 1941 the sum 
of $26,351.26 to the War Relief Fund. 

The March 31, 1941, Balance Sheet of the 
Association is given below. As usual there 
will appear in the Journat a complete and 
detailed statement of all financial transactions 
of the Association as of May 31, 1941, and a 
report of the auditor. 

In conclusion, let me say again that this 
report is not presented in any spirit of pessi- 
mism as to the future growth and increased 
usefulness of our Association in the life of the 
women of our nation. But in material affairs 
we must be conscious of the vast requirements 
which face us as a nation and we should 
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realistically take these into account as we plan 
each step in our financial developments. 

The Treasurer and the Comptroller desire to 
express deep appreciation for the continued 
cooperation and support of the Board members 
and officers, without which this satisfactory 
progress in our financial affairs would not have 
been possible. 

Mrs. A. Ross Hitt 
Treasurer 
Mrs. J. K. McCuintocx 
Comptroller 


BALANCE SHEET 


March 31, 1941 
ASSETS 
Cash and cash advances 
Suspense Account — JourNaL paper 
Securities — General Fund 
Fellowships Fund 
Real estate — original cost 
Furniture, fixtures, and alterations 
— original cost 


$ 142,650.02 
3,474.17 
54,152.83 
667,628.12 


50,292.24 


$1,083,197. 38 


LIABILITIES AND FUNDS 


Capital Account 
Suspense and transmittal 
General Fund 
General reserves — 
for securities 
life-memberships 
building 
Special contributions — 
International 
Educational 
Interest on general securities 
Publications Accounts 
General Fellowships Fund 
Fellowship Stipends Accounts 
Memorial Funds — principal 
Million Dollar Fellowship Fund — 
Principal 
Premium and Discount Account. ... 
Interest on fellowships securities. . . 
Restricted funds for refugees in U. S. 
Restricted funds for refugees abroad 


$ 215,292.24 
397.00 
54,354.62 


7,821.57 
9,850.00 
44,522.85 


1,135.26 
405.80 
1,646.40 
7,397.44 
52,839.10 
1,706.03 
148,711.42 


507,865.03 
1,182.84 
15,842.15 
1,465.00 
10,762.63 


$1,083,197. 38 





THE BIENNIAL RECORD 
1939-41 


To THE MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION: 


The biennium through which we have just 
passed has been an eventful one in the history 
of the American Association of University 
Women. We cannot foresee what dramatic 
events lie ahead; we do know that the course 
which has been followed in the past two years 
will greatly influence our usefulness as an 
organization in the difficult time before us. 

Approaching the writing of a biennial re- 
port, one is struck with the fact that it is im- 
possible, in a great cooperative enterprise such 
as Ours, to give more than the highlights of 
activity and progress. Among the things one 
would like to record are the pleasant and 
exciting experiences showing effective good 
will throughout the membership, our richness 
of leadership, and the many manifestations of 
ability, enterprise, generosity, and under- 
standing that demonstrate the Association's 
vitality today. 

The effectiveness of this great Association of 
ours lies in the members’ knowledge of what 
has already been learned, their loyalty to the 
traditions and purposes of the Association, 
and their recognition of its importance in na- 
tional, state, and community life. If the Asso- 
ciation is to contribute what it should to 
American society, now and in the future, it 
must adequately fulfill its philosophy of edu- 
cation and the aspirations of those who con- 
ceived the organization. 

Our charter and our history underline edu- 
cation as our first responsibility; as an organ- 
ization we are pledged to use our efforts con- 
tinuously in ‘‘practical educational work, for 
the collection and publication of statistical 
and other information concerning education, 
and in general for the maintenance of high 
standards of education.’’ Everything the Asso- 
ciation does must be geared to this purpose 
outlined in our charter. 

In considering the effectiveness of the Asso- 
ciation in carrying out its educational purpose, 
it is necessary to have a picture of our structure 
as an organization. The Association is not a 
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loose federation of local groups; it is a na- 
tional organization, with branches, state divi- 
sions, and sections organized as units of the 
national Association. For the national organ- 
ization, the Board of Directors is the govern- 
ing body; the national committees discern 
needs and develop policies, subject to Board 
approval. The national staff at Headquarters 
serves the local groups by keeping them in 
touch with the national organization, furnish- 
ing materials, and maintaining a clearing 
house for sharing of experience; it is the duty 
of the staff also to help to carry out the rulings 
of the Board and the policies developed by 
national committees and approved by the 
Board. The gearing in of the work of members 
in the field, national leaders, and the staff 
constitutes a problem in organization which 
becomes more complex as the Association 
grows larger. 

The reports of national committees appear 
elsewhere; this report is concerned with the 
work of the General Director and Headquar- 
ters staff, and the relation of their activities to 
developments throughout the Association. 
It is, as far as possible in this limited space, an 
accounting to the Association, together with a 
review of the trends in the Association which 
have shaped the activities of the Staff. 

The chief responsibility of the General 
Director, as the coordinating and developing 
officer of the Association, is continuous exam- 
ination as to the direction in which the or- 
ganization is proceeding and the degree of 
success so far reached. Her work requires keep- 
ing constantly in touch with leaders in the 
field, with national committees and the Head- 
quarters staff, and being informed regarding 
educational developments of consequence to 
the Association. The task is not a simple one. 
The mere increase in the size of the Association 
is a complicating factor, to say nothing of the 
increased vitality and extent of the Associa- 
tion’s work. The national membership and 
number of branches have grown by leaps and 
bounds. But no organization is too large if it 
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does its work well, in a spirit possessed with 
the future, not as a dream but as a realizable 
reality. 

The major staff at Headquarters has been 
selected as for a university faculty: these staff 
members are not simply ‘‘contact’’ people; 
they are women trained in the subject matter 
fields in which they are working, and awake 
to current developments within and without 
the Association. Through its staff, the Asso- 
ciation’s Headquarters is a vantage point from 
which to view the mind and working of 
American democracy, both within the Asso- 
ciation and beyond it. 

Groups and individuals outside the Associa- 
tion are steadily turning with their problems 
to Headquarters for guidance and help. That 
poses a problem as to how far we can go in 
giving assistance to other agencies and indi- 
viduals. Such service is a contribution to edu- 
cation and to American democracy; but time, 
energy, and money are limiting factors, 

The Association has long rendered service to 
schools and colleges. This work alone would 
justify our existence, for no group in this coun- 
try has done as much for liberal education, 
or for improving the policies and practices 
governing women in the faculty or student 
bodies. The Association further, by providing 
means and a stimulus for continuing education 
of alumnae of these institutions, touches not 
only its seventy-two thousand members, but 
thousands of other people, in scores of ways, 
through radio, forums, publications, and ex- 
pert and special services. 

Education and national defense problems 
have with centripetal force drawn the atten- 
tion of all who share responsibility for educa- 
tional policies and practices. All are agreed 
that education is a major service America 
needs today. For the past year, your Head- 
quarters has been continually confronted with 
new problems connected with the emergency. 
In view of needs that have arisen, and the 
Association’s resources of training and ex- 
perience, in these past months defense service 
for A.A.U.W. has meant doing more of what 
we have been doing for 59 years, but with 
special emphases and greater thoroughness. 

From correspondence with our hundreds of 
branches, and from their reports and program 
announcements, it has been evident that the 
Association is united in wishing to use its 
resources to contribute in every possible way 
to national defense. In June 1940 and in May 
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1941, official letters were sent to the President 
of the United States in which attention was 
called to the distinctive resources of the Asso- 
ciation, and the readiness of the Association 
to use its resources for national defense. The 
branches and state divisions have had long ex- 
perience in studying local, national, and in- 
ternational problems and in bringing their 
findings before the public; in surveying com- 
munity needs; and in supporting schools and 
other agencies of human welfare. These re- 
sources should be the basis of our plans for 
emergency service. 

The leaflet, *“Today’s Challenge of the 
American Association of University Women,” 
printed in June 1940 and distributed in thou- 
sands, outlined our opportunities. Judging 
from the reception of this leaflet by branches, 
the press, and educators, it portrays a program 
which leaders in the advancement of American 
education in the defense program heartily 
endorse. The activities suggested in *“Today’s 
Challenge”’ still stand as timely tasks. 

With the federal plan for coordination of 
volunteer services in the Office of Civilian 
Defense, the Association will of course coop- 
erate in whatever ways seem most appropriate. 
But whatever national] plan is undertaken, the 
best contribution to defense for A.A.U.W. 
groups would seem to be ‘‘doing what we 
have always done, but doing it better.” 

Besides carrying out our long-time program 
as a means of strengthening American democ- 
racy, the Association has responded to certain 
emergency needs. Appeals for placement of 
British children and for war relief funds for 
I.F.U.W. members have been transmitted 
from the national Headquarters. The War De- 
partment’s special request for cooperation 
from A.A.U.W. branches near army camps 
was also conveyed to the branches, and reports 
of excellent defense work along this line have 
come to Headquarters. Branches near army 
camps or expanded defense industries have 
helped to meet new and difficult problems. 
Branches near expanded defense industries 
have found their communities faced with 
problems arising from a sudden influx of work- 
ers; in such areas the schools, particularly, 
have had to meet tremendously increased de- 
mands. Headquarters is assisting these branch- 
es with information and suggestions. Another 
nation-wide service requested by the U. S. 
Treasury is promotion of the sale of Defense 
Savings Bonds and Stamps. 





The Biennial Record 


The enjoyable part of the two-year record 
prepared for the convention is usually over- 
shadowed by a realization of the many things 
yet to be done if we are to remain a source of 
strength, and by a sense of responsibility that 
beckons one on to renewed effort. 

My report is divided somewhat arbitrarily 
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into major sections. Section I deals with 
administrative developments during the bien- 
nium in the central organization of the 
Association; Section II, standing and special 
committees; Section III, the highlights of 
program accomplishments; Section IV, con- 
clusion. 


I. ADMINISTRATIVE DEVELOPMENTS 


National Membership 


The national membership of the Association 
continues to increase. Several problems remain. 
We need to do more to enlist recent graduates, 
particularly in work appropriate to their 
training. We need to remember that no or- 
ganization is too large if it does its work well; 
that loyalty to the Association and harmony 
within it are contingent upon the members’ 


INCREASE IN 
NATIONAL MEMBERSHIP 
1882-1941 


knowledge of the national Association's signi- 
ficance; and that the major task for all of us as 
educated women is the cherishing of the per- 
manent cultural values of a peaceful democracy. 
The biennial gains in membership are in- 
dicated in the graphs and following table: 


MeEmBERSHIP TOTALS 


June 1, 1939 June 1, 1941 


63,315 


Finances 


The Association’s financial statement is 
published annually in the Journat. The 
Treasurer's report is a separate record. 


The Headquarters Building 


With the shortage of housing in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, it is conceivable that the 
Association will either have its building com- 


mandeered by the government at 25 per cent 
above its assessed valuation of $155,536.00, or 
that it may have an attractive private offer. 
Last January an approach was made by a 
national organization to purchase this build- 
ing at a favorable price, but only two months 
were given to vacate, and there was no na- 
tional policy authorizing its sale. 


Headquarters Staff 


The Headquarters staff, professional, sec- 
retarial, and clerical, has been heavily bur- 
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DISTRIBUTION OF MEMBERSHIP BY REGIONS, 1941 


ah ane 


em 


. North Atlantic Region 

. South Adantic Region 

. Southeast Central Region 
. Northeast Central Region 
Northwest Central Region 
Southwest Central Region 
. Rocky Mountain Region 

. North Pacific Region 

. South Pacific Region 


CBNAYV SYNE 


HEADQUARTERS STAFF IN RELATION TO BRANCH AND MEMBERSHIP GROWTH 


MEMBERSHIP = 
BRANCHES Re 
NEROQUARTERS STAFF (ZT) 
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dened in this biennium, but has the satisfac- 
tion of having compassed the demands within 
the limits of human possibility. During these 
two years there have been no changes in the 
professional group, but some in the secretarial 
and clerical groups due to resignations because 
of maternity and offers of higher salary from 
the Federal Government. It is interesting to 
note that in 1922, when the national Head- 
quarters was established in Washington, the 
membership numbered but 12,000 and branches 
193; there were then ten staff members. Today, 
with a much broader educational program, a 
membership of almost 72,000, and more than 
900 branches, there are but 29 staff members. 
The growth of the staff for the period of ex- 
istence of Headquarters is indicated in the 
accompanying graph. 
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of the professional staff have done A.A.U.W. 
field service in this biennium. Speeches have 
also been given at institutions of higher learn- 
ing, meetings of educational associations and 
other related groups. This service within the 
Association is tabulated below. 


Cooperation with Related Organizations 


Our cooperative relationships with organ- 
izations having related interests include the 
exchange of publications, giving advice, 
speeches, conference participation, board and 
committee memberships. There is a give and 
take through such relationships which is 
valuable to the Association, apart from the 
recognition it indicates. 

In later pages of this report, staff coopera- 
tion with other organizations is mentioned 


ADDRESSES GIVEN, 1939-41 


Staff Members 


Associate in Social Studies 
Associate in Arts 


Secretary to Committee on Economic and Legal Status of Women 


Secretary to Committee on Fellowship Endowment 


The work of the professionally trained staff 
at Headquarters, apart from field work and 
correspondence, has centered about confer- 
ences with visiting A.A.U.W. officers, chair- 
men, and members; the preparation of mate- 
rials, involving research and publication; the 
delegated organizational, administrative, and 
program assignments of committees and the 
Board of Directors; and assistance to organiza- 
tions with related interests. 


Field Work 


The officers of the Association and the staff 
always do a great deal of field work. Branches 
number over 900; though a great many of the 
branches receive visits each year, it is almost a 
physical impossibility to reach all within a 
satisfactory period of years. Sectional, state, 
and branch neighborhood conferences have, 
therefore, seemed advisable. Seven members 


more specifically. In this biennium the General 
Director has served as member of certain 
policy-making bodies, such as the Board of 
Trustees of Purdue University, the Council 
and the Committee on Universities and Col- 
leges of the American Association for Adult 
Education, Board of Directors of the Alliance 
for the Guidance of Rural Youth, National 
Committee on Education and National De- 
fense of the American Council on Education, 
National Advisory Board of the American 
Forum on Democracy, Advisory Board of the 
Home Library Foundation, Radio Advisory 
Committee of America’s Town Meeting of the 
Air, and Advisory Committee of the Herald- 
Tribune Forums. In addition, there have been 
related activities of the Association of Ameri- 
can Universities, Association of American 
Colleges, American Association of University 
Professors, Association of Governing Boards 
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of State Universities and Allied Institutions, 
National Education Association, U. S. Office 
of Education, American Council on Education, 
National Association of State Universities, 
Association of Land Grant Colleges and Uni- 
versities, and National Association of Deans 
of Women. 


Board Policies Governing Headquarters 


Among the many studies done by the Board 
of Directors in this biennium, certain actions 
concern the work of Headquarters: a new proj- 
ect budget form; a survey committee to study 
continuously the entire Association's program, 
with a view to the best utilization of the ef- 
forts of the staff and money of the Association; 
the formulation and adoption of personnel 
regulations for the Headquarters staff govern- 
ing hours of work, vacations, leaves, promo- 
tions, etc.; field problems; a travel schedule; 
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the authorization of ‘‘News Flashes’’ and 
a wider distribution of the General Director's 
Letter, etc. 


Publications and Distribution 


A.A.U.W. publications continue to reach 
an ever-expanding audience. The Associa- 
tion’s publications are of three types: (1) 
those intended to interpret A.A.U.W. and its 
program to members and other individuals and 
groups; (2) those designed specifically to aid 
officers and chairmen; and (3) study materials. 

Because of the difficulty of keeping printed 
materials up to date in this day of startling 
changes, most of the study guides issued in the 
past two years have been in mimeographed 
form. In several fields study guides have been 
issued as a series of monthly bulletins dealing 
with topics of special importance at the mo- 
ment. 


DISTRIBUTION OF A.A.U.W. PUBLICATIONS, 1939-41 


No. DisrripuTep 


1939-40 1940-41 
(1) Publications interpreting the Association and its program 
The Journal (average circulation per issue)..................eeceeceeeceeeees 72,000 76,000 
Leaflets and pamphlets (The A.A.U.W.; After College . . . An Invitation; What 
Is the A.A.U.W., Today’s Challenge to the American Association of University 
Women; Research Service in Secondary and College Education; A.A.U.W. 
ee ee I os oe en akbeeaseescebecacacsssierannaws 60,000 82,350 
News Flashes (average circulation per issue)..................00 0c eee 1,030 
(2) Publications for the use of officers and chairmen 
The General Director's Letter (average circulation per issue)................... 2,600 2,700 
Workbooks (The Handbook, A.A.U.W. Publications, The State Division)...... 24,000 28,800 
Manuals and special bulletins for chairmen and officers................00.0000- 12,565 12,750 
(3) Study materials 
Dla od anaes x Gravee ss we hed cbe ewe awe weniae seh wna peak 6,222 6,285 
RE Te eee eT 2,470 1,855 
I S956 Sash wo sa tars Wis sus rd a ieuas aisiasnMiaiGcteeR ace UD AAIS ONG RNs ReeA 1,168 830 


II. STANDING AND SPECIAL COMMITTEES 


The national A.A.U.W. committees, and 
their sub-committees, represent one of the im- 
portant means by which the Association 
brings together ideas and contributions of 
numerous leaders in our various fields of in- 
terest. Each year a substantial part of the op- 
erating budget is expended upon the meetings 
and activities of committees. There are nine 
standing committees. The Association could 
easily multiply this number, but up to the 
present the Board has handled problems be- 


yond the jurisdiction of the standing com- 
mittees by appointing special committees. 
All committees meet at Headquarters. Dur- 
ing the biennium there have been 53 Board 
and committee meetings. In addition to the 
preparation necessary for such meetings, the 
staff members carry out all program plans in 
response to the suggestions of national com- 
mittees as approved by the Board. These range 
all the way from research studies to corre- 
spondence. The staff members prepare and ar- 
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range for study materials, and pass on to 
branches and state divisions other germane 
suggestions made by these groups. Those who 
are associates and secretaries of the respective 
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committees carry on the delegated and admin- 
istrative details of their committee’s work. 

The committees’ general accomplishments 
are described in separate reports. 


Ill. HIGHLIGHTS OF STAFF ACTIVITIES 


The work of the Association is a fabric 
composed of the activities of individual mem- 
bers, branches, state divisions, member insti- 
tutions, national committees, officers, and 
staff. Each has a special function necessary to 
the whole and to separate one from the other 
is like tracing only one thread in a compli- 
cated pattern. It is helpful, however, at times 
to follow individual threads in order to under- 
stand what part each plays in weaving the 
completed pattern. 

This section of the biennial report traces the 
work of the members of the professional staff 
at Headquarters, — their service in response 
to needs and trends within the Association, 
and their contribution to developing the pro- 
gram. 

These notes on the work of each staff mem- 
ber are necessarily brief. It must be left to the 
imagination of the reader to fill in the back- 
ground of correspondence, conferences, con- 
tinuous study, and cooperation that go into 
the success of any activity. Particularly it 
should be remembered that scarcely any piece 
of work at Headquarters is accomplished by a 
single individual: if a job concerns administra- 
tive, program, or budget policy, the General 
Director is consulted; if Association funds are 
involved, the Comptroller has a responsibility; 
when materials are being prepared, the Editor 
advises; and there is constant interchange of 
information and ideas among all staff mem- 
bers. The Journat, The General Director’ s Letter, 
and ‘‘News Flashes’’ are all cooperative under- 
takings: through these publications each staff 
member reports on important developments 
in her field and furthers the interchange of 
ideas. 

Nor can any Headquarters report omit men- 
tion of the secretaries, the mimeographer, 
the records clerks, the addressographers, and 
the publications clerk, whose work con- 
tributes directly or indirectly to every Head- 
quarters endeavor. 


EDUCATION 


Interpreted broadly, ‘‘education’’ covers all 
the activities at Headquarters. Two staff 


members, however, are concerned primarily 
with educational processes and trends: the 
Associate in Child Development and Family 
Education, who deals with education to the 
secondary level; and the Associate in Second- 
ary and Higher Education. 


Child Development and Education for Family Life 


The associate in this field is necessarily deal- 
ing with long-time processes, but the stresses 
of the past two years have called for immediate 
strengthening of certain established principles 
in education and a re-evaluation of others. 
The up-rootings of human beings, first by the 
depression and then by repercussions of war, 
have focused attention on desirable human 
and family relations, and on the need of un- 
derstanding the meaning of democracy and 
striving for its continuance. 

The A.A.U.W. associate laid the ground for 
study in these areas with the study guide, The 
American Family in a Changing Society, issued in 
mimeographed form in 1939. A revised, printed 
edition was prepared in June 1939, and a 
supplementary biography added the next year. 
The entire printed edition of 2,000 copies has 
now been exhausted, and orders for a second 
edition are coming in. 

Data gathered from forty study groups are 
now being analyzed, to be combined with re- 
ports from the first groups using the study. 
This project, which made use of questionnaires 
filled in by study group members, provides a 
valuable record of the ‘“‘going’’ American 
family as represented by families of college 
women in a period between two major crises 
— the depression and the second world war. 
A supplement to the guide, called The Ameri- 
can Family in a Changed Society, will be issued 
soon. 

Use of The American Family in a Changing 
Society has not been confined to A.A.U.W. 
groups; colleges, high schools, public libra- 
ries, and community organizations have also 
ordered it. At least one college adopted it as a 
basic text, and extension departments of four 
states have used it. 

Interest in the new method of combined 
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study and group research represented in the 
American Family study is evident; requests for 
use of the research questionnaire have come 
from the Extension Department of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, and the associate 
was invited to participate in Family Life 
Conferences in Vermont and Massachusetts. 

The associate was also asked to give a paper 
at the December 1939 meeting of the American 
Sociological Society on the group method of 
research developed in the study; and in the 
November 1940 issue of the Annals of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Political and Social Sciences, Pro- 
fessor Joseph K. Folsom cites the A.A.U.W. 
study as indicating, through ‘‘interesting new 
material,’’ the fact that though some of the 
specific functions of the family have been 
transferred to other institutions, ‘‘new spe- 
cific functions, elaborations, refinements, and 
additions have developed within the family.”’ 
Here is the creative area where A.A.U.W. 
should continue to function. 

Increased concern for public schools was 
evident several years ago, when chairmen of 
local and state groups reported the need for 
detailed study materials. The staff associate 
accordingly asked the U. S. Office of Education 
to help to meet the need. The ‘Know Your 
Schools’’ course was the result. Use of the 
course has been extended to many citizens 
groups in addition to A.A.U.W. During the 
past two years, four units have been added to 
the original series. It is gratifying that these 
bulletins, prepared originally at the suggestion 
of A.A.U.W. and sold through the U. S. Super- 
intendent of Documents, were ranked as 
“best sellers’’ last year among government 
bulletins. 

During this time of stress there has been de- 
veloping interest in how to help children 
build personalities which will be able to meet 
the world honestly and without breakdown. 
Utilizing recent materials from psychologists, 
psychiatrists, and sociologists, the associate 
is now preparing a new syllabus, entitled 
Personality in Action, to guide a study of the 
ways in which desirable personalities may be 
developed in today’s society. The beginning 
units, together with bibliography and back- 
ground material, are ready for distribution. 

A new series of reports from branch discus- 
sion groups has been inaugurated as a feature 
of A.A.U.W. materials with Interpreting the 
Teens, a series of discussions representing a 
year’s study by the Portland, Oregon, Adoles- 
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cent Study Group. Also in this series is Chil- 
dren in a Democracy, which is in preparation 
and will be ready for fall study. 

Another type of material is represented by 
‘Suggestions from Branch Study Groups and 
Activities Programs,’’ gleaned largely from 
reports by branch and state education chair- 
men. Two editions have been produced within 
the biennium. Closely related is the ‘‘Manual 
for Education Chairmen,’’ which has been 
reorganized and completely revised. 

Seven study kits have been made available 
for current use. All kits need constant addi- 
tions or substitutions to keep them up to date, 
and three have been entirely revised during the 
biennium, — the Nursery School Kit, the 
Kindergarten, and Library Kits. A kit on 
“Education in American Democracy’ was 
newly organized. 

The work of the associate has chiefly con- 
cerned three committees, the Education Com- 
mittee, the Committee on Legislative Program, 
and the Vassar Scholarship Award Committee. 
Reports of the work of the first two of these 
committees are given elsewhere. The Vassar 
Scholarship Award Committee has met each 
spring, and applications for the scholarship 
from national members have been summarized 
by the associate for the committee. In 1940 
the committee’s function was enlarged to in- 
clude not only award of the Vassar scholarship, 
but also selection of an A.A.U.W. national 
member to participate in the Merrill-Palmer 
Summer Workshop. 

The associate's legislative responsibilities 
are concerned chiefly with service on the vari- 
ous sub-committees of the Women’s Joint Con- 
gressional Committee and with channeling of 
information on the status of A.A.U.W. legis- 
lative measures to A.A.U.W. branches and 
state divisions. 

During the past two years the A.A.U.W. 
Legislative Program has included four items 
on education, three of which have been 
active: adequate appropriations for the U. S. 
Office of Education; abolition of block-book- 
ing and blind selling in the leasing of motion 
picture films; and federal aid to free tax-sup- 
ported public schools, including libraries. 
These items were all represented by sub- 
committees of the W.J.C.C., on which the 
associate served as representative of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Support has been given to two bills, the 
Neely bill for abolition of block-booking and 
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blind selling in the leasing of motion picture 
films, and the Thomas bill for federal aid to 
education. 

One of the most important recent trends in 
the field of early childhood and family educa- 
tion is toward greater coordination of com- 
munity effort under the leadership of national 
organizations interested in developing general 
understanding of the needs of children and 
better ways of meeting them. The movement 
in this direction culminated in the meeting of 
the National Council of Childhood Education 
in Atlantic City in February 1941, which 
brought together representatives of forty-five 
national organizations. One discussion group 
was led by the A.A.U.W. associate. Dr. 
Lawrence Frank's paper on ‘‘Conserving Hu- 
man Resources in the Field of Early Child- 
hood,’’ which was the basis of discus- 
sion at the conference, has been made 
available for distribution from A.A.U.W. 
Headquarters. 

This illustrates one way in which a na- 
tional organization may participate in a gen- 
eral movement. If A.A.U.W. is to share re- 
sponsibility for progress in education, the 
Association must also necessarily be repre- 
sented on councils and committees. Each type 
of representation, however, must be scruti- 
nized for its usefulness in strengthening 
A.A.U.W.’s program as well as for the service 
which is A.A.U.W.’s share of general com- 
munity responsibility. 

The associate has participated in the general 
meetings of the National Council of Parent 
Education and the National Conference on 
Family Relations. She also serves as a member 
of the Advisory Panel for the National Asso- 
ciation for Nursery Education. 

As legislative consultant for the Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education, the associate 
has had opportunity for contacts with educa- 
tors interested in early childhood education, 
who are as a rule participating members in 
A.A.U.W. This has given opportunity for a 
wider consideration of A.A.U.W.’s relation- 
ships to legislation and the interchange of 
ideas has been of immense help to the asso- 
ciate in meeting her A.A.U.W. legislative 
responsibilities. 

Similarly, as chairman of the Committee on 
Educational Resources and a member of the 
executive committee of the National Council 
of Maternal and Child Health, the associate 
has been able to study educational resources 
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with a perspective gained from the sixty 
participating organizations. 

As chairman of the Committee on Protection 
of Professional Standards of Professor Ernest 
Groves’ Chapel Hill Conference on Conserva- 
tion of Marriage and the Family, the associate 
has had an opportunity to fulfill another of 
A.A.U.W.’s original responsibilities, that of 
helping to guarantee standards in education. 
In a new field, the problems of protection of 
professional standards are many and varied, 
and the time given to this task is a pioneer 
service. 


Secondary and Higher Education 


Our charter states that one purpose of the 
Association is to contribute to educational 
progress through the collection and publishing 
of information concerning education. Groups 
and individuals outside the Association, in- 
cluding schools and colleges, ask for this in- 
formation. Since 1929 the Association has 
maintained a research and information service 
at Headquarters in the fields of secondary and 
higher education especially for the purpose of 
carrying on continuous research in response to 
the demands of members of the Association — 
individuals, groups, and corporate members — 
and the general public. This work occupies 
most of the time of the Associate in Secondary 
and Higher Education and is basic to nearly all 
her activities. It is, of course, carried on in 
cooperation with qualified officers of the Asso- 
ciation and staff members, especially the 
General Director. 

The Association is a natural source of in- 
formation on higher education, especially 
that of women, and the associate has in the 
past two years had the opportunity to answer 
151 inquiries in this field. The most significant 
contribution was research on the women's 
colleges and liberal arts education in this 
country for Dr. Robert Lincoln Kelly, former 
executive secretary of the Association of 
American Colleges who incorporated the find- 
ings in his book, The American Colleges and the 
Social Order. The associate also prepared an 
article for the Woman's Centennial Congress, 
held in November 1940, which was published 
in the pamphlet, ‘“The Education of Women 
in a Democracy,’’ under the title, ‘Women's 
Organizations — Their Roles.’’ Two corpo- 
rate members, Indiana University and Sweet 
Briar College, have asked for material on the 
education of women. Three branches have re- 
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quested material for the study of higher edu- 
cation in addition to the regular study mate- 
rials. One of these — the San Diego Branch — 
is cooperating with a faculty committee of 
the San Diego State College in a five-year 
study of curricula for women. 

During the past biennium there has been 
continued cooperation between the Associate 
in Secondary and Higher Education and the 
Committee on Membership and Maintaining 
Standards, which has involved attendance at 
the meetings on accrediting of the American 
Council on Education, and assembling ma- 
terials. For the use of corporate members and 
other interested institutions, two kits of ma- 
terials on desirable standards and practices 
are now being prepared with the help of the 
General Director and professional agencies — 
one on physical education for women and 
the other on student housing. 

The role of women’s colleges in national de- 
fense has been a question of great concern dur- 
ing the past year, and the associate has col- 
lected all available information on the subject. 

Academic freedom is another question which 
has been emphasized by the present emer- 
gency. In response to requests for informa- 
tion on correct procedure in acting on such 
cases and for background material, a bibliog- 
raphy on academic freedom in institutions of 
higher learning was prepared. 

This interest in academic freedom has been 
more pronounced in the field of secondary ed- 
ucation because of the recent attacks of certain 
lay groups on the teaching of the social sciences 
in the public secondary schools. The Board of 
Directors at their meeting in October 1940 
passed a general resolution placing the matter 
of choice of textbooks definitely in the realm 
of academic freedom. In response to requests 
for information on this controversy a bibliog- 
raphy was prepared, based on material col- 
lected by several members of the staff. 

Although guidance cannot logically be sepa- 
rated from secondary and higher education, in 
practice the branches have approached the 
problems of guidance with an emphasis on 
supplementary services to education and social 
welfare. For the year 1940-41, there was an 
increase of 42 reports of branch activities in 
educational guidance over the number for the 
previous year, bringing the total to 167. This 
is an important and valid function of the 
A.A.U.W. 

Besides corresponding with branch and state 
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divisions, the associate has prepared a bibliog- 
raphy on guidance and a kit of materials to be 
used in guidance work. A report of the excel- 
lent and complex program that has been de- 
veloped by the Kansas City, Missouri, Branch 
over a period of years, was issued as an aid for 
branches interested in college guidance. 

A considerable amount of guidance of indi- 
viduals is carried on at Headquarters. Some of 
the problems presented are comparatively 
simple, merely requiring a knowledge of the 
advantages offered by certain colleges and uni- 
versities; others may call for suggestions of 
possible sources of medical or psychological 
treatment. 

Because the whole program of the A.A.U.W. 
is related to the interests of educated women, 
the Associate in Secondary and Higher Educa- 
tion is frequently called upon for information 
and services in connection with the general 
program. Several articles on the program of 
the A.A.U.W., each from a different point of 
view, have been prepared for publishers, in- 
formation bureaus, and such organizations as 
the American Council on Education and the 
American Youth Commission. 

The associate has in the past year assumed 
responsibility for the staff work with the re- 
cent graduates groups of the Association, pre- 
paring a handbook based on several years’ 
reports, and a leaflet for college seniors, 
“After College . . . An Invitation,’’ indi- 
cating the advantages of membership in the 
A.A.U.W. to recent graduates, particularly in 
a period of national defense. 

Fundamental to these various services is the 
constant reviewing, annotating, and filing of 
current books and articles. The tangible fruits 
of this work during the past two years are a 
greatly enlarged library, an annotated bibli- 
ography of about 700 titles, and an increase of 
the files of digests and clippings. Individuals 
and groups both within and without the 
Association call on this office for informa- 
tion on such topics as accrediting, educational 
statistics, student aid, and housing, in addi- 
tion to the subjects already discussed. During 
this biennium there was a total of 645 requests 
for information in the fields covered by this 
section. 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


All the interests of A.A.U.W. have been 
affected by the world crisis, but the inter- 
national department naturally became in- 
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volved the most quickly and completely. The 
program in this field has always had two as- 
pects, — the fostering of closer international 
relationships among university women, and 
the building up of an informed, vigorous opin- 
ion on foreign policy. Both of these lines of 
activity have merged in the major objective, 
which is to develop an international-minded- 
ness that will enable America to function in 
accord with its actual position in the world of 
nations. 

As the Nazi drive has proceeded, it has borne 
down particularly on the intellectuals in the 
conquered countries. Our response to appeals 
from such refugees has taken various forms. 
In giving assistance to university women who 
have fled to the United States, we have not 
been able to give much direct help in the 
matter of jobs; for the most part the inter- 
national office at national Headquarters has 
served as an information center on immigra- 
tion procedures, vocational opportunities, 
and sources of emergency financial aid. The 
Associate in International Education has also 
notified the branches in the cities where uni- 
versity women refugees are living, and the 
branches have extended the hand of friendship 
to people who need and appreciate moral sup- 
port as much as material aid. 

On June 19, 1940, while France was going 
under, the Executive Committee of the Board 
set up the University Women’s War Relief 
Fund, to aid university women and their chil- 
dren who were victims of the war. An appeal 
for contributions was sent out from national 
Headquarters the next day. Since that time, 
with no high-pressure methods used, some 
$30,000 has been contributed by the branches 
and state divisions, and distributed to aid 
university women in eight countries. The asso- 
ciate served as secretary of the War Relief 
Fund Committee. 

A special phase of the Association's response 
to the war emergency was the Guest Children 
Project, started June 21, 1940, in answer to an 
appeal from the British Federation of Uni- 
versity Women. In spite of summer vacations 
the branches went to work immediately, and 
in less than two months homes for almost 
4,000 children were offered. The increasing 
hazards of ocean travel forced suspension of 
the intergovernmental scheme, but the appli- 
cations of would-be foster parents have been 
filed and classified, and the machinery has been 
kept ready in case the project is taken up 
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again. The staff members in education and in- 
ternational relations carried on the adminis- 
trative work for this emergency project, and 
during the month of July everyone at Head- 
quarters who was not on vacation (and some 
who were) helped with correspondence, tele- 
phone calls, classification, and filing. 

The international relations office at Head- 
quarters has had more responsibility in con- 
nection with the I.F.U.W. than ever before, 
because communications have become in- 
creasingly difficult between London and the 
continent of Europe. There are fewer national 
groups with which to communicate, but the 
amount of correspondence with officers of for- 
eign associations has increased and its content 
is more urgent and more important than in 
normal times. The associate attended the 
I.F.U.W. Conference at Stockholm in August 
1939 as a member of the Secretariat, assisting 
with the program and acting as leader of the 
group discussions on vocational education. 

Since 1936, when the I.F.U.W. Fellowships 
Award Committee started to alternate its 
meetings between Europe and America, the 
Associate in International Education has been 
secretary of the American Section. The fellow- 
ships were awarded on this side in 1938 and 
1940, and again this year, since it is impossible 
for the European members to come together. 

The international relations program, in so 
far as it concerns attitudes and policies within 
the United States, has altered in content and 
intensity, reflecting the world situation. 
However, the principles which have motivated 
this program since its beginning twenty years 
ago still govern it, and determine its emphases 
and direction today. The activities of the asso- 
ciate are governed by these basic principles as 
they are given current interpretation through 
Convention and Board action, committee de- 
cisions, and the consensus of the branches and 
state divisions. For example, the A.A.U.W. 
has worked since 1920 for the participation of 
the United States in collective international 
arrangements for peace. The Association ad- 
vocated membership in the League of Nations 
and the World Court, and participation in 
international agreements to reduce armaments. 
We supported neutrality legislation in a form 
that would permit this country to cooperate 
with members of the League in economic 
measures against aggressors. 

With the outbreak of the war our imme- 
diate program changed, though our ultimate 
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objective did not. The A.A.U.W. is a sponsor 
of the Commission to Study the Organization 
of Peace, and the associate is a member of it. 
Study guides and other material on this sub- 
ject have been prepared for the use of the 
branches, notably the pamphlet, Buslding the 
New World Order, published in January 1940, 
which was written by the associate with the 
aid of the Committee on International Rela- 
tions. It was printed in a special edition which 
was used by the League of Nations Association 
in its 1940 High School Contest. In articles 
and addresses, the associate has urged upon 
A.A.U.W. members and others (as in an ad- 
dress before the American Academy of Politi- 
cal and Social Science in April 1941) the need 
of thought and discussion about the inter- 
national order of the future and America’s 
place in it. 

A.A.U.W. procedures for legislative en- 
dorsement work slowly; therefore no attempt 
was made to use the corporate name of the 
A.A.U.W. in behalf of such measures as the 
Lend-Lease Act, but the Headquarters staff 
made special efforts to inform the branches as 
to the urgency of the situation. In a letter sent 
to all the branches on January 1, 1941, the 
staff members emphasized the twin problems 
of production and aid to the Allies, and sug- 
gested that A.A.U.W. groups promote thor- 
ough discussion of these problems in their com- 
munities, and that individuals act in their own 
Capacity as citizens. 

As part of the effort to clarify American 
thinking about the present crisis, the Asso- 
ciate in International Education wrote a 
pamphlet which was published in December 
1940 by the American Council on Public Af- 
fairs. Entitled Has America Forgotten? it was 
based on research in the diplomatic history of 
the last great war, part of which was carried 
on in Germany in 1933. 

In study programs on international affairs 
the A.A.U.W. has always emphasized the 
importance of the Far East, and the member- 
ship of the Associate in International Educa- 
tion on the American Council of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations has facilitated this study. 
In the spring of 1939 the Board of Directors 
authorized official A.A.U.W. support of legis- 
lation to provide for embargoes on the sale 
and shipment of war materials to Japan. The 
international office prepared outlines for study 
and discussion of this issue and cooperated 
with the Committee for Non-Participation in 
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Japanese Aggression to provide additional 
guidance materials. In advocating embargo 
legislation the A.A.U.W. emphasized the im- 
portance of developing a broad policy in re- 
lation to the Far East which would include 
cooperation with a non-aggressive Japan. 

Interest in Latin America has long been a 
part of the Association's program in inter- 
national affairs. Through contacts with the 
university women’s associations in Latin 
America we are gradually developing our own 
international] relationships in this hemisphere, 
although there are still no dramatic results to 
report. A.A.U.W. representatives attended a 
conference in the office of the Coordinator of 
Cultural and Economic Relations with Latin 
America on April 1, 1941. As an outcome of 
this meeting, there is being established in the 
Coordinator's Office a clearing house for the 
interchange of ideas, experience, and material 
among the women’s organizations working 
to promote inter-American understanding. 
As a contribution to adult education in this 
field the Association has published a pamphlet, 
Economic Relations of the United States with Latin 
America, by Ethel B. Dietrich, professor of 
economics at Mount Holyoke College. 

In the spring of 1940 the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act was up for renewal, and the 
A.A.U.W. worked in its behalf. The associate 
made available to the interested branches in- 
formation and literature to help them in their 
own work, and assisted in the preparation of 
statements for the hearings on the bill held by 
the Ways and Means Committee of the House 
and the Finance Committee of the Senate. 

The A.A.U.W. also took part in an effort — 
unfortunately not successful — to amend the 
Immigration Act so that women coming as 
non-quota immigrants could bring their hus- 
bands, on the same basis as men non-quota 
immigrants bring their wives. 

Much of the activity of the A.A.U.W. in the 
field of international relations is necessarily 
carried on in cooperation with other organiza- 
tions and committees devoted to special sub- 
jects. Our closest formal relationship in this 
field is with the National Committee on the 
Cause and Cure of War, of which the A.A.U.W. 
was one of the founding organizations. Since 
January 1940 the committee has been in 
process of administrative reorganization, 
chiefly to secure simplification and clarifica- 
tion. The Associate in International Educa- 
tion has been active in the committee, serving 
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as a vice-chairman from 1927 to 1940, and 
chairman of the National Defense Study Com- 
mission from 1936 to 1941. At the Fifteenth 
National Conference in January 1940, she was 
chairman of the Committee on Recommended 
Program and served as chairman of the Lead- 
er’s Conference held by the National Commit- 
tee on the Cause and Cure of War at Princeton, 
April 23-24, 1941. She assisted with the Re- 
gional Conference organized in 1940, repre- 
senting the National Committee at Wichita, 
Kansas, November 14-15, and Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, November 15. 

Publications, field visits, addresses, and 
correspondence are the means by which the 
international relations program is carried on 
at national Headquarters. The correspondence 
is very heavy and covers many different sub- 
jects, as would be indicated by this recital of 
the various aspects of the program. 

The “International Problem-of-the-Month 
Series’’ continues to have a wide circulation. 
In 1939-40 it was prepared with the aid ofa re- 
search and editorial assistant, and in 1940-41 
by the associate herself. Some issues, such as 
the bulletin on Africa and the Near East (No- 
vember 1940) have drawn attention to “‘prob- 
lems’’ which had not yet taken the headlines, 
but which later became of major importance. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


As the social studies program rounds out its 
first five years, it is characterized by increasing 
vitality, coordination, and emphasis on social 
responsibility in all units of the Association. 
Marked acceleration in study and activity has 
taken place since the last convention, and par- 
ticularly since the national crisis became obvi- 
ous last fall. With 500 branches participating, 
the program promises expanding activity in 
the year to come. 

Headlining the accomplishments in this 
field over the past two years was the inaugura 
tion in January 1940 of the series of monthly 
bulletins on current national problems, pre- 
pared by the Associate in Social Studies. 
Issued under the general title, “‘Contemporary 
America"’, these pamphlets bring together the 
scattered threads of intricate national issues 
in brief, readable form. 

Particular issues of the series — including 
“The Problem of National Health,’ ‘“The 
Protection of Civil Rights,’’ ‘“‘Our Organiza 
tion for National Defense,’’ ‘“Taxation and 
Defense,’ and “‘America’s ‘Migrant’ Prob 


lem’’ — have received notice in several peri- 
odicals, and have elicited favorable comment 
from representatives of such organizations as 
the Twentieth Century Fund and the Public 
Affairs Committee. These study guides are de- 
signed to relate the national problem to 
community situations and point the way to- 
ward intelligent action to meet social needs. 
It is felt that through these bulletins and the 
discussions inspired by them the A.A.U.W. 
is taking another step in shaping social prog- 
ress and furthering the aims of democracy, 
and so is carrying out the original purpose of 
the Association — “‘practical educational 
work.”’ 

Responding to frequent inquiries from mem- 
bers and non-members, the Association pub- 
lished an evaluation of the consumer move- 
ment as the February 1940 issue of *“‘Contem- 
porary America’’ in which the scope of study 
and activity of this Association and its rela- 
tionship to other consumer organizations were 
presented. 

As a leader of one of the round tables on 
Making Consumer Education Effective at the 
conference at the Institute for Consumer Edu- 
cation, Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri 
in April 1940, and as a speaker in New York 
City in May of that year on Organized Con- 
sumers at Work, at the Business-Consumer 
Relations Institute of the National Better 
Business Bureau, the Associate in Social 
Studies has helped translate A.A.U.W. policy 
into national significance. The associate has 
also contributed to the preparation of the 
Consumer Platform for Relations with Busi- 
ness, published in the fall of 1939 by the 
National Consumer-Retailer Council; and the 
Plan for a Consumer-Retailer Study of the 
Value of Informative Grade Labeling for 
Canned Foods, published as the December 
1940 issue of the Consumer Education Service 
(American Home Economics Association) and 
sent to all A.A.U.W. state social studies chair- 
men and scores of branch chairmen in the 
spring of 1941. At the request of the associate 
qualified members have represented the Asso- 
ciation at hearings of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration with respect to standards of 
identity and quality of various foods. 

A report compiled from the consumer ques- 
tionnaires on buying practices, sent to all 
branches in March 1940, has been circulated to 
all state chairmen and many local study group 
leaders. There is an ever-growing exchange 
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through the Headquarters office of useful 
branch skits, panel discussion outlines, sur- 
veys of consumer protection, and plans for 
consumer-retailer cooperation. The study kit 
in 1940, for example, included “‘Are You 
Planning an Exhibit?’’ from the Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania, Branch; ‘Shoppers’ Heyday” 
from the Decatur, Illinois, Branch; *‘First Aid 
to Consumers,’’ from the Boulder, Colorado, 
Branch; and ‘Report of the Consumer Rela- 
tions Study Group’’ of the Charleston, West 
Virginia, Branch. 

The Headquarters office has had continuous 
working relationship with the office of the 
Consumer Commissioner of the National De- 
fense Commission since that office was set up 
last May and has secured helpful materials for 
distribution to the branches. As a result, con- 
siderable emphasis has this year been placed 
on the consumer and defense — price move- 
ments and tendencies toward quality changes, 
as well as nutrition — by scores of A.A.U.W. 
study groups. Further evidence of an ever- 
growing interest in consumer problems is the 
fact that nearly 1,300 copies of the A.A.U.W. 
study guide, Scientific Consumer Purchasing, 
have been sold during the biennium. 

No aspect of social studies has presented 
more complexity than the study of social wel- 
fare needs and services. Differences in local sit- 
uations and interests, and the adaptability of 
the A.A.U.W. study guide, Social Welfare, have 
made for great variation in local programs. 
Reports of welfare surveys undertaken by vari- 
ous branches have been circulated on loan from 
the national Headquarters office, notably the 
Child Welfare Survey in Orange, New Jersey; 
the general survey of private agencies in Nor- 
walk, Connecticut; and the outline for study 
of the migrant family in California. A compi- 
Jation of principal suggestions and questions 
from branch reports on welfare projects points 
clearly toward agreement on the need for 
greater coordination in public and private wel- 
fare services. 

There is continuous cooperation between 
the Associate in Social Studies and the Ameri- 
can Public Welfare Association, the Nationa] 
Conference of Social Work, the Russell Sage 
Foundation, and a number of the federal wel- 
fare agencies, including the Federal Security 
Agency, the Children’s Bureau, and the 
Works Projects Administration. As new arti- 
cles and pamphlet materials appear in this 
field they are evaluated for inclusion in the so- 
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cial welfare kit, and for periodic reading lists. 

In response to the demand of many branches, 
the associate secured the cooperation of the 
Children’s Bureau in preparing a kit of mate- 
rials on juvenile delinquency available directly 
from the Bureau without charge for the use of 
A.A.U.W. study groups. Also, reports from 
the National Parole Conference which the 
associate attended in the spring of 1939 have 
been sent to a number of branches interested 
primarily in penal reforms. 

One of the most significant results of the so- 
cial welfare program in action in the biennium 
was the development of a technique of cooper- 
ating with many agencies while retaining the 
identity of the Association. This type of func- 
tioning is especially important in these critical 
days when building welfare and morale among 
civilians constitutes the major challenge for 
organized groups like our own. 

The defense program has high-lighted the 
problem of labor in our national life. The 
three-score branches which have undertaken 
organized study of labor standards since the 
fall of 1939 are in a better position to under- 
stand today’s labor situation. The basic study 
guide, Fair Labor Standards, has been supple- 
mented during the biennium by a frequently 
revised kit of current materials, and in Febru- 
ary 1941 by the bulletin, ‘‘Labor and De- 
fense.’’ In order to keep abreast of develop- 
ments in this field as in other fields, the asso- 
ciate keeps a pamphlet and clipping file and 
maintains a continuous relationship with 
various government departments and organi- 
zations interested in the position of labor. At 
the invitation of the Secretary of Labor, the 
associate attended the 1939 and 1940 Annual 
Conferences on Labor Legislation comprising 
representatives of the governors and labor de- 
partments in the states. 

Meeting the request of many branches for 
guidance in ‘‘doing something about’’ two 
aspects of the labor problem — the training 
and employment of young people and the 
development of standards for household em- 
ployees — the Headquarters office published 
‘Employment Opportunities for Youth,’’ by 
Elna Smith; “‘The Problem of Out-of-School 
Youth”’ by Dorothy Jackson and Elaine Ex- 
ton; and ‘‘What Shall We Do about House- 
hold Employment?”’ by Allison Gordon. 

The Headquarters office has furnished a 
medium for exchange of ideas. Frequent, in- 
formal letters raising questions, pointing the 
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way to new materials, and summarizing help- 
ful suggestions from state chairmen, commit- 
tee members, and consultants, have gone to 
state chairmen during the biennium and have 
been sent on by them to local study group 
leaders. 

One branch undertaking during the bien- 
nium seemed especially important because of 
its implications for all branches — the exhibit, 
“Tomorrow's Citizen,"’ initiated and organ- 
ized by the Social Studies Committee of the 
Washington, D. C., Branch. A detailed report 
on this exhibit has been made available, 
through the office of the associate, for distri- 
bution to other branches on request. A sum- 
mary of the discussion at the social studies 
workshop of the last biennial convention was 
circulated to chairmen in the fall of 1939. 

This brief summary can serve only to indi- 
cate the type of activities and accomplish- 
ments which fall within the social studies. It 
gives evidence that the work of the associate 
reflects a vast and growing interest in social 
problems throughout the Association. 


THE ARTS 


In 1940-41 there were 18,095 members work- 
ing in the seven arts in 565 communities. In 
any group of one hundred, 38 members were 
enrolled in literature, 38 in painting and de- 
sign, 12 in the theatre, 9 in music, one each in 
the dance and the community arts survey, and 
one in either architecture or sculpture. The 
method was study courses, workshop, and 
community projects. The reported public at- 
tendance at community affairs in the arts was 
70,000. 

It is a little difficult to explain the work of 
the Associate in the Arts, but it should be said 
that books are not the main source. The pro- 
gram comes out of what goes on in the world, 
and the peculiar gifts and opportunities of the 
Association; knowing artists and American 
life, experiencing the theatre, the dance, 
painting, the novel, and the other arts are 
essentials. The broad educational design for 
the arts program was made in advance. It 
emphasizes public art education in the com- 
munity and depends upon factual data about 
the educational experience of members and the 
development of the arts in the American city. 

Details are not worked out in advance; they 
grow out of what develops in the local groups. 
Therefore the idea is always in process of 
change and interchange. Everything that 
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goes on within the Association in the way of 
field contact has a part in shaping the program: 
a thousand letters a year; the branch reports — 
increasing from 472 to 565 in this biennium — 
with their long recounting of their situation 
and their questions; the state interpretations 
of the 39 state arts chairmen; the accumulating 
art surveys of the American city, 27 new in 
this period; visits with individuals and 
branches; state, regional, and national gather- 
ings. 

After the idea come the techniques of edu- 
cational administration. To visualize the arts 
program, a map of the United States is used, 
upon which, by a bead device in colors, the 
complete work of every branch may be seen at 
a glance. Already four levels of attainment 
among branches are shown: first, scattered 
fragments of art as amusement or personal cul- 
ture; second, study of varying degrees of 
seriousness, not yet connected with any ex- 
pressive outlet; third, progressive experiments 
— as in the children’s theatre, or exhibitions 
— for which there is already a good body of 
reference data; and fourth, original and 
pioneering expression of the community 
through arts which grow out of its own 
character. 

It is the function of the Arts Associate to 
give searching attention to these different 
planes of activity, to see how work goes on 
upon any level, and sometimes to discover how 
it can be made to pass from one to another. 
Twenty new study courses are means toward 
these ends. In following up the community 
arts survey, for example, the associate has 
made perhaps fifty suggestions which branches 
have wanted to try out in their home towns, 
and maintained fairly close contact with a 
dozen community experiments, trying to ob- 
serve them for possible later generalization for 
the benefit of other branches. 

As to content, at present encouragement is 
being given to literature, painting, and design. 
We have been trying to go through the whole 
cycle of the creative process: the origins, the 
idea, the making, the social presentation, and 
criticism. For this reason interest in branch 
exhibitions of painting and sculpture and ap- 
plied arts has been fostered, so that from 18 
exhibitions in 1938-39 there were 250 in 
1940-41. Our own eight collections from na- 
tional Headquarters had 60 showings in 42 
cities during the past year. 

The writing project, devised for the 750 
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people in 90 branches who are working at 
writing, is a similar experimental area for the 
individual; it has had 300 entries, and last 
year gave criticism from outside experts to the 
top tenth of entrants. 

The associate makes records, reports for 
other organizations, and publicity material; 
devises methods and tries to show relation 
ships between things that are not obviously 
related. Since May of 1940, people have been 
urged to forget, for the present, old-fashioned 
ideas of personal culture, and to think in terms 
of national service. 


ECONOMIC AND LEGAL STATUS OF 
WOMEN 


At the 1939 Biennial Convention it was re- 
solved that: “Full and free opportunity for 
women intellectually, socially, and economi- 
cally, including the right to be employed ac- 
cording to abilities without regard to sex or 
marital status, be allowed under a 
democratic form of government.’’ Legislative 
items were adopted upholding the same prin- 
ciple. Speakers and delegates emphasized the 
duty of women to preserve and extend the 
gains in women’s status made during the past 
hundred years, and, further, to contribute to 
the general welfare through participation in 
public affairs. 

The secretary to the Committee on Eco- 
nomic and Legal Status of Women has en- 
deavored to carry over to all branch and state 
chairmen in this field the interest, enthusiasm, 
and emphases in the program as developed and 
expressed at Denver. She prepared in October 
1939 a 


men,’’ showing how the principles could be 


should 


‘‘Handbook of Suggestions for Chair 


carried into effect by branches. These sug 
gestions called for study and discussion of the 
status of women, including the current ques 
tion of the employment of married women; 
for continued surveys of women in governing 
and directing positions in local organizations 
and for active support of well-qualified women 
for posts of responsibility; for opposition to 
discriminations against women; and for sur 
veys of members’ occupations, training, and 
abilities. As a further aid to branches, the 
secretary wrote full descriptions of outstand 
ing branch and state programs relating to 
status of women, showing different types of 
workable programs. A “‘Note for 1940 41 
Programs” has supplemented these materials. 

During the biennium, the secretary contin 
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ued to emphasize to branches and to other 
groups the importance of the committee's 
study, The Economic Status of University Women, 
written by Dr. Susan M. Kingsbury, chair- 
man, and published as Bulletin 170, 1939, of 
the U.S. Women’s Bureau. Many branches re 
ported that they had brought the findings of 
the study to the attention of their members in 
various ways. In January 1940 the secretary 
arranged to have a summary of the study's 
findings, contained in a news release issued by 
the Women’s Bureau, sent to all branches that 
had not been represented at Denver. And in 
February 1940, with the generous cooperation 
of the Women’s Bureau, copies of the study 
itself were mailed to the presidents of all col- 
leges and universities on the A.A.U.W. list. 

Another emphasis during the period has 
been continued work on the cooperative sur- 
vey of women in governing and directing po- 
sitions in state and local organizations, tenta- 
tively reported at the Denver Convention. 
Additional branches made surveys and sent 
their findings to Headquarters, and the secre- 
tary reworked the data and incorporated it in 
the general report. The study, contributing 
original data, has focused attention upon the 
degree of women’s active participation in 
community and state affairs, both private 
and public, and thus has drawn attention to 
women’s status as a whole and to women’s 
role in a democracy. 

With the development of the war abroad 
and the national defense program in this coun- 
try, interest rose rapidly in all problems and 
questions of ‘‘women in defense.’’ Numerous 
branches and state divisions asked that some 
form be prepared through which they could 
take stock of their potentialities and could 
record the service which their members were 
ready to offer in the emergency. The secre- 
tary, with suggestions from the chairman of 
the committee and advisers, prepared a form 
including a check-list of fields in which serv- 
ices might be offered in the defense emergency, 
and questions about willingness to offer serv- 
ices and take training courses. The card was 
printed, and some 90,000 cards have been dis- 
tributed in response to orders from more than 
480 branches. A further printing of 20,000 
is in the process of being distributed. The 
completed cards are being filed by the branches 
themselves, and the information indexed for 
local use. 

Throughout the biennium attention con- 
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tinued to be focused on those vital subjects 
affecting the status of women — vocational 
opportunities and trends for women, condi- 
tions of women’s employment, laws and cus 
toms discriminating against women, whether 
on the basis of sex or of marital status — and 
the secretary transmitted program suggestions 
and material to branches. Even in a period of 
national effort calling for women’s participa 
tion, events and trends endangering women’s 
status were observed in number, and vigilance 
in combating them was essential. In the sum 
mer of 1940 detailed proposals were sent to 
state chairmen for two state projects approved 
by the committee, — cooperation with state 
employment services in improving guidance 
and placement for young women, especially 
college graduates, and a catalogue study of 
opportunities for women on college faculties. 

Service in providing information on special 
topics for addresses and panel discussions con- 
tinued. In particular, the secretary sent mate- 
rial on these topics: women in different pro 
fessions; the curtailment of opportunities for 
business and professional women; university 
women’s use of leisure time; trends in profes 
sions for women; employment of married 
women; placement problems of older women; 
women's place in the world yesterday and to- 
day; women’s place in a democracy. Anno- 
tated reference lists were compiled on these 
subjects: Women Abroad, Creating New Vo- 
cational Opportunities, Ten Good Books on 
Women in the United States during the Past 
Century, Opportunities for Women in the 
National Defense Program. Lists revised were 
on Teachers’ Salaries in Colleges and Universi 
ties, and New and Unusual Occupations for 
Women. 

Mary Ritter Beard’s study guide, A Chang- 
ing Political Economy As It Affects Women, was 
reprinted to supply the continuing demand, 
and the report on ‘‘European Women under 
Fascism,’’ written for the Woman's Centennial 
Congress by Dorothy Kenyon as a member of 
the committee was reissued by Headquarters 
for branch use. 

From November 25 to 27, 1940, the secretary 
was a delegate from the A.A.U.W. to the 
Woman’s Centennial Congress, New York 
City, called to consider the progress of women 
during the past century and the problems con- 
fronting women today. The inspiration and 
information there received, she attempted to 
share with Association members through the 
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usual channels, and by securing for distribu- 
tion to all state chairmen and to interested 
branch chairmen a supply of the printed Decla- 
ration of Purpose of the Congress and its Com- 
mission Reports. 

As the Association’s representative on 
A.A.U.W. legislative items in the field of sta- 
tus of women, the secretary has attended regu- 
lar meetings of the Women's Joint Congres- 
sional Committee, and meetings of the 
W.J.C.C. Committee on Opposition to the 
Equal Rights Amendment. In the spring of 
1941 the secretary participated in the joint en- 
deavor to inform members of the Senate and 
House Judiciary Committees on the stand of 
women's organizations opposing the proposed 
amendment. 

In response to requests, the secretary in 
1940-41 compiled a detailed list of arguments 
for and against the proposed Equal Rights 
Amendment, taken from statements made by 
both proponents and opponents of the meas- 
ure. This was placed in the Legislative Kit to 
serve as study material and sent to individual 
chairmen as requested. This spring the secre- 
tary enlarged and revised the statement, add- 
ing illustrative material and detailed refer- 
ences. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


The work carried on at Headquarters for the 
Committee on Legislative Program by the 
secretary to the committee has assumed 
greater proportions during the last two years, 
as branches have become informed on legis- 
lative activities. Over the two-year period, 
three fourths of the branches in the Associa- 
tion have reported some sort of legislative in- 
terest, either federal, state, or local. In many 
instances, of course, this does not mean com- 
munications with Congressmen or what is 
termed ‘‘action’’; branches have indicated 
study groups, committee meetings, branch 
meetings, or some similar participation in the 
Association's legislative program. 

The major emphasis has been on integrating 
study with active legislative work. This plan 
makes it possible to unite the work of the 
subject-matter committees with that of the 
Committee on Legislative Program. A good 
example of this technique is the method fol- 
lowed in 1941 in preparing the Legislative 
Program for convention action. (See report of 
the Committee on Legislative Program.) 

In 1939-40, 369 legislative study kits were 
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sent on request; they went to at least one 
branch in every state, except Maine, New 
Hampshire, Nevada, and Rhode Island. In 
1940-41, 438 kits were sent on request going 
to at least one branch in every state but 
Maine and New Hampshire. In September 
1939 ‘Suggestions to State and Branch Legis- 
lative Chairmen’ were written and sent out 
during the year to approximately 500 branches 
on request. The one issue of the ‘Digest of 
Current Federal Legislation,’’ sent out in 
March 1940, was received very favorably by 
the branches. Because there have been so few 
bills so far in the 77th Congress which the 
A.A.U.W. has supported or opposed, it has 
not been necessary to have any issues of the 
“Digest’” in 1940-41. From time to time, 
additional study material has been sent out to 
the branches on the following measures: re- 
vision of the Neutrality Act; Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Program; Japanese em- 
bargo; the Neely Motion Picture Bill; and the 
Thomas Federal Aid to Education Bill. 

Cooperation between the subject-matter 
fields and the legislative field is strongly em- 
phasized in the preparation of study materials 
and in answering requests for guidance and 
assistance. Study kits are prepared each fall by 
the associates and the secretary to the Com- 
mittee on Legislative Program. From time to 
time, as occasion arises, special study materials 
are prepared and sent out to the branches. For 
instance, at the time of the revision of the 
Neutrality Act in 1939, the branches received 
detailed material for study. Following the 
action of the Cincinnati Convention, a special 
study kit was prepared on the new inter- 
national relations item of the Legislative Pro- 
gram, to be sent out on request to the branches. 
Inquiries and requests from branches are in- 
creasing in number each year; branches are 
becoming aware, through study material and 
communications sent out, that they can secure 
help and advice from Headquarters in their 
legislative work. All such communications 
and study material continually emphasize the 
need for study and more study before action 
is taken. 

In the past two years the A.A.U.W. has 
each year joined with other organizations of 
the Women’s Joint Congressional Committee 
in submitting statements on appropriations for 
the U. S. Office of Education, the Women’s 
Bureau, the Children’s Bureau, the Bureau of 
Home Economics, and the Food and Drug 
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Administration. Letters were sent to the mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives protesting 
the Matthews report to the Dies Committee 
on un-American Activities dealing with com- 
munistic activities in consumer organizations; 
opposing the Barden amendment to the Fair 
Labor Standards Act; and opposing the anti- 
alien clauses of the Civil Liberties Bill. Two 
letters were filed with Representative John 
Coffee for incorporation in the Record giving 
reasons for not extending the term of service of 
the Dies Committee; a statement was filed for 
inclusion in the Record of the hearings before 
the Senate Commerce Committee in support of 
inclusion of the income questions in the 1940 
Census; two letters were sent in support of the 
establishment of a Youth Reference Service in 
the Library of Congress; and letters were pre- 
sented to two Senators outlining the position 
of the A.A.U.W. with regard to the Japanese 
embargo. 


FELLOWSHIP AWARDS 


The work of two national committees, the 
Committee on Membership and Maintaining 
Standards and the Committee on Fellowship 
Awards, is carried on at national Headquarters 
under the supervision of one member of the 
Headquarters staff. In addition to the work of 
these two national committees, this secretary 
covers the minutes of the meetings of the na- 
tional Board of Directors and supervises the 
work of the secretarial and clerical staff. 

The fellowship awards work always has a 
period of concentration from November 1 to 
March 1, but some work in connection with 
the awards continues throughout the year. 
During the summer months, materials are 
printed: announcements of the fellowships 
with instructions for applying; separate flyers 
for the fellowships in special fields and for the 
international and the Latin American fellow- 
ships; and the application forms for different 
types of fellowships. 

Announcements are mailed to colleges and 
universities, educational organizations and 
foundations, and to A.A.U.W. branch, state, 
and sectional officers. The announcement of 
the international fellowship is distributed 
through the member federations of the Inter- 
national Federation of University Women; 
that describing the Latin American Fellow- 
ship, through the office of Intellectual Coop- 
eration of the Pan American Union. 

Forms for fellowship applications are sent 
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on request, and each candidate who wishes to 
arrange for an interview with a member of the 
committee or one of the official interviewers 
appointed by the committee is furnished with 
names of those who are nearest to her. 

Probably no one who reads the announce- 
ment of the successful fellowship candidates 
visualizes the details which go into prepara- 
tion for the judging of applications. Accept- 
ance of a fellowship application involves the 
greatest care in checking and acknowledging 
materials. To guard against loss of valuable 
materials, each application is acknowledged 
with specific mention of each accompanying 
document. In addition to letters to the candi- 
dates, acknowledgments are made to libraries, 
appointment bureaus, college and university 
registrars, and individuals from whom mate- 
rial and letters are received in support of 
fellowship applications. . 

The number of letters written in fellowship 
work during the two-year period 1939-41 was 
1738, and the number of cards of acknowledg- 
ment of letters and materials which arrived 
separately 675. The 213 applications accepted 
during the two-year period were accompanied 
by approximately 150 packages, most of which 
were very valuable to the candidates. Most of 
this work came within the six-weeks’ period 
from December 15, the deadline for applica- 
tions, to the latter part of January, when the 
Committee on Fellowship Awards met. 

Before the meeting of the committee, each 
member is sent copies of the application in her 
field and in allied fields, and upon request the 
complete application of those whose projects 
she wishes to discuss with or refer to others. 

Work in connection with the awarding of 
fellowships is by no means ended with the 
meeting of the committee. Each candidate re- 
ceives a letter giving the results of the awards, 
and then begins the task of returning the ma- 
terials which accompanied the applications. 
Sometimes the candidate requests that these 
be sent to other addresses where they may be 
of service to her. 

During the fellowship year, there is corre- 
spondence with the fellows regarding any 
changes in plans (which must be approved by 
the Awards Committee), forwarding of sti- 
pends, and the two reports required during the 
year. 

An attempt is made to keep in touch with 
A.A.U.W. fellows, to know what they are 
doing, and to offer them assistance when 


needed. A card file in the national Headquar- 
ters office gives a complete record of each fel- 
low, beginning with the first award made in 
1890. This file is used constantly to provide 
information for the fellowship endowment 
program. 


MEMBERSHIP AND STANDARDS 


During the past two years, the Committee 
on Membership and Maintaining Standards 
has held its usual five meetings in the period 
between conventions. For these meetings, the 
secretary to the committee has collected and 
prepared information in convenient form for 
the members of the committee in their study 
of applying institutions. 

A new procedure has been adopted for col- 
leges and universities to follow in applying 
for approval for A.A.U.W. membership. Un- 
der this self-rating plan, the president is asked 
to make a careful study of his institution in the 
light of A.A.U.W. standards. When he feels 
that it meets the requirements, his application 
is welcomed by the committee. This procedure 
provides for an informal letter of application 
accompanied by exhibits which provide com- 
plete information on the several standards of 
the Association as outlined in the booklet, 
‘Procedure for Approval of Colleges and Uni- 
versities.”” 

This procedure, which the committee has 
found to be extremely effective, places more 
responsibility on the national Headquarters 
office. It involves a careful checking of infor- 
mation furnished by applying institutions, 
and in the absence of the formal application 
form has necessitated the drawing up of spe- 
cial work sheets for committee members who 
are studying or visiting institutions. These 
work sheets are based on the summaries of in- 
formation used by the committee previously 
and provide a basis for future relationships 
with institutions. 

To further the members’ knowledge and un- 
derstanding of the membership and standards 
work of the Association, the committee has 
undertaken a series of JourNAL articles on its 
work. Two of these articles, based on material 
prepared in the national Headquarters office, 
have appeared: “The Association's Policies 
for Membership and Standards, 1881~1940"" 
and ‘Procedure for Approval of Colleges and 
Universities."’ 

As an aid to the committee's work the sec- 
retary assembled and compiled a record of all 
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the numerous instructions given the commit- 
tee in the past sixty years by the Association 
in convention and by the Board. This docu- 
ment gives an interesting story of the Associa- 
tion's pioneer work in academic accrediting 
and its long struggle to reach the goal of a list 
of institutions judged by uniform standards. 

The correspondence in connection with the 
committee's work is considerable. During the 
two years since the 1939 convention, 2,450 let- 
ters have been written in preparation for and 
following committee meetings, in arranging 
for visits of members to applying institutions, 
to approved colleges and universities concern- 
ing degrees and degree requirements, and to 
branch and state membership chairmen con- 
cerning rules of eligibility. 

There is need for constant checking of de- 
grees and degree requirements. Names of de- 
grees change frequently, and requirements for 
degrees change more often. For instance, the 
records show that within a four-year period 
one degree granted by an approved institution 
was accepted for membership in the Associa- 
tion, removed from the list because of changes 
in requirements, accepted and removed again. 
This one instance, though not usual, gives 
some idea of the difficulty of keeping up with 
the changes in requirements of all degrees 
granted by the colleges and universities on 
the approved list. Of the more than 1,000 un- 
dergraduate degrees granted by A.A.U.W.- 
approved institutions, about 650 are approved 
for membership in the American Association 
of University Women. 

After each convention, the booklet listing 
the colleges and universities approved for 
membership is revised at Headquarters, and 
the booklets giving the procedure for approval 
and listing the requirements to be fulfilled by 
applying institutions are rewritten in accord- 
ance with convention action. 

The booklet giving the procedure for ap- 
proval is sent on request to the colleges and 
universities interested in applying for approval 
for A.A.U.W. membership. The booklet list- 
ing the colleges and universities approved for 
membership is printed to serve the officers of 
the A.A.U.W. branch, the membership chair- 
man, and the members of her committee. It 
constitutes the handbook for the branch mem- 
bership committee and is sent annually to the 
membership chairman of each branch with 
suggestions and specific instructions for her 
work, 
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FELLOWSHIP ENDOWMENT 


One member of the Headquarters staff gives 
half time as secretary to the Fellowship En 
dowment Committee. It is her responsibility 
to give assistance to the unit, state, and 
branch fellowship chairmen throughout the 
country. 

To help in maintaining the organization for 
fellowships, a bulletin of suggestions is sent 
to all branch chairmen in the fall. The response 
to the organization plan (which emphasizes 
the responsibility of unit and state chairmen 
has been excellent: however varied the work 
of individual branches may be, the fellowship 
program is supported throughout the whole 
Association. 

To assist fellowship chairmen further, ma 
terial for fellowship programs has been pre 
pared and issued in printed and mimeographed 
form, and the Headquarters office has acted as 
a clearing-house, scouting for good materials 
prepared by local groups and making them 
available to other branches. Nine dramatiza- 
tions and skits prepared by branch groups are 
now offered, and the impersonation which 
was so well received at the Denver Convention 
has been widely distributed and has served as 
a model for other presentations of individual 
fellows. 

Two sets of posters have been circulated: one 
illustrating the work of two dozen fellows, the 
other presenting the 1940-41 fellows, with 
some graphic indication of their fields of re 
search. Both sets have been almost continually 
on circuit to branch and state meetings; in 
fact, there was so much demand for the 
1940-41 posters that it was necessary to havea 
duplicate set made up. 

A leaflet, “‘Fellowships,’” was written by 
the secretary, printed in 1939, and reprinted in 
1940. The branches seem to have found it use 
ful: over 16,000 copies have been distributed in 
the past two years. The booklet ‘‘A.A.U.W. 
Fellows,’ has been reprinted and 5,000 copies 
distributed in this two-year period. 

The secretary prepared for the 1941 conven- 
tion a leaflet outlining progress in the Fellow- 
ship Fund and plans for the future. This will be 
brought up to date at the end of the fiscal year, 
and reprinted for general use. 

Other materials, brought up to date from 
time to time and sent on request, are: the 
Traveling Library of Fellows (brief biographi- 
cal sketches), an outline for a panel discussion, 

















a ‘fellowship quiz’’; a “‘true-false question- 
naire’’; ‘‘History of the Million Dollar Fel- 
lowship Fund’’; and several addresses. 

A cooperative project with the Creative 
Writing Group of the Washington Branch — 
still in the initial stages — is promising as a 
means of developing fellowship interest. Using 
materials collected by the secretary from ap- 
plications, letters, reports, and press notices, 
two members of the group have prepared very 
excellent biographical sketches of fellows, 
which will be made available to other groups. 
It is hoped that this type of cooperation can 
be continued and expanded. 

One day-to-day responsibility of the fellow- 
ship endowment secretary is answering in- 
quiries about the Million Dollar Fund, about 
holders of fellowships in the past, the work of 
current fellows, available fellowship aid for 
women, etc., etc. To answer such requests, the 
secretary keeps watch for relevant material 
and especially for news of our 250-odd living 
fellows. Last fall an inquiry was sent to each 
one, as to her present position, recent publica- 
tions, achievements, and honors. A speakers 
file is kept up to date, and is in frequent use to 
answer requests for suggestions for branch 
speakers. 

Special assistance was given to the 1939-40 
International Fellow, who had come to make 
her home in this country, in making contacts 
and arranging speaking engagements. 

Advising on money-raising possibilities is 
another of the secretary's duties. Each year a 
bulletin of suggestions for money-raising is 
compiled. In general, no recommendations are 
included except on first-hand report from some 
member of the Association. Occasionally — 
though rarely —the secretary investigates 
some proposal from other sources, and if it 
seems dependable and promising, calls it to the 
attention of the local chairmen. In this way an 
arrangement was made last spring for partici- 
pation by interested A.A.U.W. branches in a 
radio-listeners survey. Although the project 
was undertaken late in the spring, it netted 
over $1,000, paid as fees in connection with 
filling out questionnaires. More extensive par- 
ticipation this year was expected, but unsettled 
economic conditions changed the survey com- 
pany’s plans. 

The secretary has given a good deal of time 
this spring to looking into the very promising 
money-raising possibilities of the sale of some 
unusual and beautiful playing cards with de- 
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signs based on old Incan and Mayan art. The 
project would appeal especially to A.A.U.W. 
groups because of its inter-American interest, 
and it is hoped that details may be worked out. 

In the spring, report forms were sent to 
branch, state, and unit chairmen; and informa- 
tion on contributions — such as per capita 
contribution by states — compiled for the 
Journat. 

In 1939-40, a fellowship publicity project 
was undertaken, with prizes (to be added to 
the branch fellowship contribution) offered by 
a friend of fellowships. The secretary and the 
A.A.U.W. press representative drew up sug- 
gestions for publicity on fellowships, worked 
together in preparation of national releases on 
fellowship matters, and judged the entries. 

In all the presentation of the fellowship 
program, through publications and visits to 
branches, the ‘“‘campaign’’ type of presenta- 
tion is avoided and emphasis is given to the 
philosophy which underlies A.A.U.W. fellow- 
ships, and the relationship of the fellowship 
program to the primary purpose of the Asso- 
ciation. The soundness of this approach, as 
well as the devotion of the whole membership 
to fellowships as an exemplification of 
A.A.U.W. ideals, is demonstrated in the sup- 
port given to fellowships throughout the 
Association. One branch president recently 
wrote: ‘The bond that holds the group to- 
gether is our interest in the fellowship work, 
through which we feel a solidarity with other 
branches and with national Headquarters.”’ 
This seems to be the general feeling through- 
out the Association. 

As this report shows, the fellowship pro- 
gram is truly a national project. The Head- 
quarters office cooperates, but there is no high- 
pressure promotion. Yet in 1939-40, for the 
fourth successive year, every state reported 100 
per cent branch participation in contributing 
to fellowships, and it is hoped that the record 
will be repeated this year. As this is written, 
returns are incomplete, but more than $600,000 
will doubtless be credited toward the million- 
dollar goal when all contributions for 1940-41 
are in hand. 


EDITORIAL WORK 


It is difficult to report the activities of the 
A.A.U.W. editor (whose time is divided be 
tween editorial duties and the fellowship en 
dowment program ), since so much of her work 
is done in cooperation with other staff mem- 
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bers. Her chief editorial responsibility is the 
Journat, and as the interests of the Associa- 
tion have grown more varied, the problem of 
representing the whole program in a slender 
quarterly has been a baffling one. In the past 
two years it has been necessary to refuse a 
number of excellent articles of general interest 
that have been submitted, because material 
bearing on the program must of course have 
first claim on JouRNAL space. 

The calibre of the articles that have been 
included has been attested by appreciative 
comments from readers within and without 
the Association, and by requests for permission 
to reprint articles or orders for additional 
Journats. One college ordered 300 copies of 
the issue containing Alzada Comstock’s arti- 
cle, ‘“The Distant Drum”’; and a college presi- 
dent wrote: 


Both professionally and as a citizen I find it neces- 
sary to read regularly the current issues of at least 
twenty magazines and journals. During the last five 
years I have not found in any one issue of any of these 
magazines or journals three articles of as high quality 
as the first three in the current December 1940 issue 
of the Journat of the American Association of 
University Women. Each of these articles is instruc- 
tive, interesting, stimulating, well organized, and 
excellently written. 


For each issue, the editor has sought articles 
of this type, which would effectively represent 
the Association to members and non-members; 
and has sought also to keep a balance between 
this type of material and information essen- 
tial from the organization viewpoint. 

During the summer of 1940 a special leaflet, 
‘Today's Challenge to the American Associa- 
tion of University Women,’’ was issued, em- 
bodying suggestions of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Board and interpretations of the 
Headquarters staff, on the role the Association 
could and should play in the nation's defense 
effort. This has not only been used widely 
within the Association, but has also been 
quoted and praised by educators and leaders 
in other organizations as one of the most con- 
structive statements that has appeared on vol- 
unteer services and the emergency. 

All printed material issued by the Associa- 
tion goes through the editor’s hands. Her 
responsibility for any one publication may be- 
gin with writing the copy, or may involve 
only the final arrangements with the printer, 
but to some degree she has cooperated in 
bringing out the various printed publications 
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mentioned in the notes on the work of other 
staff members, and the numerous other pieces 
of printing used by the Association in this 
period. The editor also puts into final shape 
the composite contributions to the General 
Director’ s Letter and ‘‘News Flashes,’’ and is on 
call to give assistance on problems of wording 
or form of materials. 

General supervision of newspaper publicity 
is another responsibility of the editor, who 
works with the press information service in 
determining subject and approach of all na- 
tional releases. 


PUBLICITY 


The A.A.U.W. press information service is 
handled by a publicity partnership, consisting 
of a former member of the Washington staff of 
the Associated Press and a newspaper woman 
who for many years edited a country weekly 
and later was copy editor on a city daily. This 
combined experience in all phases of journal- 
ism has been extremely helpful in developing 
publicity for branches in all types of com- 
munities. 

The press information service includes not 
only the writing of press releases, but also 
instruction to publicity chairmen; a program 
of checking results through clippings which 
have been generously furnished by publicity 
chairmen; maintaining a biographical and 
photographic file on board and staff members; 
and sending out material ahead of speakers. 

Forty-two press releases have been sent out 
from national A.A.U.W. Headquarters since 
September 1939. Through the efforts of local 
publicity chairmen they have been widely 
used in newspapers throughout the country. 
With each release went suggestions for in- 
teresting local editors. 

Clippings sent in by the branches showed 
that the following releases were most widely 
used: a résumé of the A.A.U.W. folder, *‘To- 
day's Challenge to the American Association 
of University Women’’; two releases on the 
A.A.U.W. plan to give foster homes to chil- 
dren of British university women during the 
war; two releases on Dr. Aase G. Skard, whose 
escape from Norway with her two sets of 
twins had remarkable human-interest appeal; 
Dr. Kathryn McHale's discussion of the value 
of college education for women; Dr. Alzada 
Comstock’s discussion of college youth in the 
present crisis; Miss Harriet Elliott's discussion 
of women’s role in defense; and a comparison 
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of rural and urban family life resulting from 
the A.A.U.W. family study. 

The biennial convention offers the best op- 
portunity, and also the heaviest assignment, 
in A.A.U.W. publicity. To stimulate interest, 
preconvention releases covering all phases of 
the program were sent out and were widely 
used. Special service was furnished Cincinnati 
and Ohio papers. Because of excellent local 
contacts and planning, the convention was 
given an abundance of radio time. The press 
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service assisted the able local chairman on 
local broadcasts, and was instrumental in 
arranging a nation-wide broadcast, and a two- 
way broadcast between the convention and 
Great Britain — both notable programs. 

The efficient press room set up by our press 
service at convention headquarters was un- 
doubtedly a major factor in securing the 
excellent convention coverage by some of 
the large metropolitan papers and news 
agencies. 


IV. CONCLUSION 


This is the sixth biennial report which, as 
General Director of the Association, I have 
had the privilege of submitting. The profile 
shows a steadily increasing membership and 
other administrative developments in the 
central organization, the responsibilities and 
continuous efforts of Headquarters, and the 
highlights of accomplishment in each of the 
Association’s fields of endeavor. 

The readers of this report will be able to 
judge for themselves the extent to which this 
account reflects the uniqueness and vitality of 
the Association as a constructive force in 
American education. One may speculate upon 
the trends that actuate and influence the Asso- 
ciation’s work, but what each member will 
think in the last analysis dictates the future 
course of the Association. Those of us ambi- 
tious for its fuller realization, see the Associa- 
tion as a stronghold of defense of our cultural 
inheritance, — a heritage to be safeguarded 
with our lives if necessary, so that it may be 


handed on unblemished and, if possible, im- 
proved for the generations to come. 

To the Headquarters staff the General Direc- 
tor expresses deep gratitude; their loyalty and 
enterprise continue the Association's record to 
which they have contributed without reserva- 
tion. 

The report would be incomplete without 
recognition of the generosity, devotion, and 
effectiveness of many able leaders who have 
rendered invaluable service in this biennium, 
assuring the growing success of the Associa- 
tion’s work. Their cooperation has contrib- 
uted in no small measure to the General Direc- 
tor’s personal satisfaction in completing her 
twelfth year of work with the Association; it 
is also largely responsible for whatever degree 
of success attends the efforts of A.A.U.W. to 
realize its purpose. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Katuryn McHate 
General Director 
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Asout Reports 


ne 1941 Convention at Cincinnati proved 
ro be so stimulating that it is impossible 
to print here, even in an enlarged JourNaAL, a 
report of all that was of interest. 

Reports presented in briefed form at the busi- 
ness sessions are given here in toto, so that the 
membership may follow the work carried on 
by the President of the Association, the Head- 
quarters staff, and national committees in be- 
half of the Association. 

Discussion and action taken by the Con- 
vention in the business sessions are reported at 
some length, since the decisions carry more 
than ordinary importance. 


ADDRESSES 


Of the addresses, three are given here in 
condensed form and others will be published 
in October. 


Katharine Jeanne Gallagher, professor of 
history at Goucher College and chairman of 
the Fellowship Awards Committee, needs no 
introduction to A.A.U.W. members. Her brief 
greeting to the convention, printed here, was 
given at the Fellowship Dinner. 
in economics at 
Columbia University and director of research 
for the Committee on Long-Range Work and 


Eveline Burns, lecturer 


Relief Policies, National Resources Planning 
Board, gave the address printed here at the 
social studies session of the convention. 


HEADQUARTERS OF THE 


NEW YORK BRANCH 
A. A. U. W. 


MIDSTON HOUSE 


Madison Ave. at 38th St., N.Y. 
Single room from $2.25 
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Harold Benjamin, who spoke at the con- 
vention session on education, was formerly 
head of the University of Minnesota Alumni 
College (famous for its “‘refresher’’ courses); 
he is author of the satire, The Sabre-Tooth 
Curriculum, and Dean of the College of Edu- 
cation, University of Maryland. He is now 
at work on a biography of Sarmiento. 


ANpb THANKS 


With the addresses of these speakers and the 
various reports, there remains only this small 
corner in which to say ‘‘thank you’’ to the 
Cincinnati hostesses for the smoothly turning 
wheels which made the complicated mechan- 
ics of this big convention seem so effortless; 
for the opportunity to attend the May Music 
Festival rehearsal — an unforgettable experi- 
ence, which gave for many delegates a new and 
thrilling significance to the word ‘‘chorus’’; 
for the boatride, with its gayety and relaxa- 
tion and picturesqueness; for the beautiful 
dinner settings; and for the many other 
thoughtful ways in which our comfort and 
convenience were served. Our appreciation 
goes, too, to the Northeast Central Section for 
the first-night reception and to the University 
of Cincinnati for the delightful tea — both 
pleasant opportunities for greeting old friends 
and new. And a special word of thanks is due 
for the arrangements which gave A.A.U.W. 
such generous radio time, and for the coopera- 
tion of the press. 


. . . 
Yale University School of Nursing 
A Profession for the College Woman 

An intensive and basic experience in the various 
branches of nursing is offered during the thirty-two 
months’ course which leads to the degree of 

MASTER OF NURSING 

A Bachelor’s degree in arts, science or philosophy 
from a college of appreved standing is required for 
admission. For catalogue address: 


The Dean, YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 
New Haven Connecticut 


Clear the Tracks and Help Defense 


BUY COAL NOW! 


Bituminous Coal Consumers Counsel 
Washington, D. C. 
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NOW YOU CAN ! 


A TYPICAL 


PACIFIC FACTAG 


The Pacific Factag tells you how to treat the fabric and how ft will treat you 


Fabrics are like people. You can’t tell by their looks how 
they'll respond to your needs. Some prove trustworthy, others 
not. Some are sensitive and easily hurt. It would be wonderful 
if you could learn when you meet them how to treat them 
—and how they will treat you. 

Now you can, if they are Pacific Factag Fabrics. The Pacific 
Factag is a mutual friend and a candid one. It doesn’t say, 
“This fabric is fast color.” No fabric is 100% fast, so the 
Pacific Factag tells you bow fast it is, both to washing and to 


light—tells you accurately, in terms of standards issued by 


THE PACIFIC 


yook FOR THe PACE 
lc 5 


the National Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C. It tells 
you in percentages the fibre content of each fabric, tells you 
about shrinkage and special features. And in every case it tells 
you how to handle the fabric for best results. 

Look for the Pacific Factag whenever you go to purchase 
clothing or home furnishings made of cotton, rayon or wool. 
It gives you not only the facts you want to know but also 
full confidence that you are getting good value. For an in- 
teresting and really helpful booklet, Know Your Fabrics, ad- 
dress PaciFic Mitts, 214 Church Street, New York. 
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SERRE < 


Just LISTEN to your members 
talk about the NEws! 


Here Is a Way to Turn Their Intense, New Interest in World Affairs into 
an Exciting, Continuing Program Feature for Your Club! 


Times have changed. And women have changed. They still 
talk about hats and permanents—but they have come to care 
deeply, personally, about the news. 

Women’s clubs all over the country, recognizing that their mem- 
bers want and need an intelligent, non-partisan knowledge of 
world news, are devoting more and more time to current his- 
tory programs. This is definitely TIME’s business—for TIME has 
but one journalistic assignment —to keep intelligent people 
well-informed. 

And so the TIME Club Bureau has been formed to help you 
meet this need. And, for the first time, TIME’s famous news 
organization is at your service. 


You are invited to write for a booklet describing the Bureau's 
Fortnightly Discussion Outlines on the News, its Monthly and 
Semi-Annual News Tests, its Annual Current Affairs Contest, 
its March of Time films, and other services it renders without 
charge or obligation to many prominent clubs throughout 
the country. Just write to 


THE TIME CLUB BUREAU 


A Service of Time, the Weekly Newsmagazine 
TIME & LIFE BUILDING, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City: 
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